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THAT DAY YOU CAME. 


BY LISETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 


Such special sweetness was about 
That day God sent you here, 

I knew the lavender was out, 
And it was mid of year. 


Their common way the great winds blew, 
The ships sailed out to sea; 

Yet ere that day was spent, I knew 
Mine own had come to me. 


As after song some snatch of tune 
Lurks still in grass or bough, 
So, somewhat of the end o’ June 

Lurks in each weather now. 


The young year sets the birds astir, 
The old year strips the trees, 

But ever in my lavender 
I hear the brawling bees. 


— — — 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Once more the fire-crackers have 
snapped, the bells have pealed, the can- 
non have boomed, and patriotic oratory 
has been poured out in floods upon the 
“ glorious Fourth,” in honor of the 
triumph of the principle that taxation 
without representation is tyranny, and 
that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. Some 
of these eloquent Fourth of July speakers 
lend a strong hand, on occasion, to help 
the present battle for equal rights. Others 
are doing all they can to hinder in our 
day the application of the same just 
principle whose triumph in 1776 they 
applaud and celebrate. These modern 
Tories ought to be dumb for shame upon 
the Fourth. 


Then to side with Truth is noble, when we share 
her wretched crast, 

Ere her cause brings fame and profit, and ’tis 
prosperous to be just. 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the 
coward stands aside, 

Doubting, in his abject spirit, till his Lord is 
crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith they 
had denied. 


— r — 


Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, 
representing the Equal Suffrage Associa- 
ciation of Illinois, addressed the Illinois 
State Democratic Convention held at 
Springfield, June 27, asking that a woman 
be nominated for one of the trustees of 
the University of Illinois. Dr. Julia 
Holmes Smith was nominated as one of 
the five trustees. The Chicago Legal News 
says concerning this action: 

The Democrats have nominated a 
woman for trustee of the State University. 
Will the Republicans put a plank in their 
platform in favor of the ‘‘equality of men 
and women before the law,” and, in con- 
sideration of the fact that women are 
eligible to only a few offices, nominate 
two women for trustees? 


+e, 


It is much to be regretted that the Bos- 
ton School Board, after taking twenty- 
eight ballots, had to adjourn for the sum- 
mer without electing a successor to Mrs. 
Hopkins upon the Board of Supervisors. 
Thirteen votes were necessary to a choice, 
and Mrs. Emily A. Fifield repeatedly 
received twelve; but, for want of a major- 
ity, there was no election. The School 





Board can choose no one whose election 
would be hailed with such general satis- 
faction by the public as Mrs. Fifield’s. 
Other candidates also may be well quali- 
fied for the position, but Mrs. Fifield is 
so well known in Boston, so heartily 
liked, and so highly and universally 
esteemed, that she stands out pre-emi- 
nently as the person for the place. Her 
long experience in our schools, her thor- 
ough acquaintance with local conditions, 
and her rare personal qualities, all con- 
tribute to her exceptional fitness for the 
position. She would undoubtedly be the 
choice of the city, if the question were to 
be decided by popular vote. The best 
thing the School Committee can do, when 
they come together again in the fall, will 
be to elect Mrs. Fifield on the first ballot. 


42> 
or 


There is a difference of opinion among 
Illinois lawyers as to whether women can 
vote for trustees of the State University. 
The Legislature, in 1891, gave women 
the right to vote for all school officers, 
and the Supreme Court held that the law 
was constitutional, so far as it applied to 
officers not named in the constitution. 
The question now raised is whether the 
trustees of the State University come 
within the scope of the law. Attorney- 
General Moloney says: 

The only question to be determined is, 
are the trustees of the University of Illi- 
nois school officers within the meaning 
of the act of 1891? Of course, it is 
admitted that the trustees are not consti- 
tutional officers, and hence the Legisla- 
ture might have permitted the women to 
vote for them had it seen fit. The ques- 
tion is, has it done so? 

Mr. Moloney holds that a University is 
not a school, and that University trustees 
are not school officers. The Attorney- 
General, however, has of course no 
authority to determine the constitutional 
question. Henry Raab, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, holds that 
the University is a school, and that wom- 
en can vote for trustees. He has issued a 
circular to that effect from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The women 
mean to offer their votes, and Jet the mat- 
ter be decided by the Supreme Court. It 
will save the lawyers lots of trouble (to 
say nothing of the women) when full 
suffrage is granted, and the necessity for 
splitting these fine hairs is at an end. 





+e — 


The mite-boxes for the Lucy Stone 
Memorial Fund in aid of the Kansas cam- 
paign for the equal suffrage amendment 
may be obtained at five cents apiece, 
postpaid, by addressing Mrs. E. B. Die- 
trick, Wianno, Cape Cod, Mass. The 
best memorial to those who have gone 
before is to help the cause for which they 
lived and labored. The Kansas women 
are working heroically, but they lack the 
sinews of war. Send for the mite-boxes. 





4a 
+Oor- 


The report of the twenty-sixth annual 
Convention of the National-American 
Woman Suffrage Association, edited by 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, is now ready, 
and may be ordered from the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office. Price, 25 cents. 


4 
or 





A book against woman suffrage is soon 
to be published by Harper & Brothers. 
It will be entitled ‘‘The Women’s Con- 
quest of New York.” It will give an 
imaginative account of how women got 


the ballot, how they misgoverned the | an 


country, and how the men took the suf- 
frage away from them again by main 
force. As was to be expected, ‘the 
author’s name is withheld.” This anony- 
mous tale will be read with special inter- 
est in Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, Eng- 
land, Canada and New Zealand. 


—ñ— —— 


Among the contents of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL for July 7 are ‘John Hancock 
in a Grotto,” a clever allegory by the 
Countess von Krockow ; an autobiograph- 
ical sketch of Mrs. Emily P. Collins, and 
a report of the reception given her by the 
Hartford Equal Rights Club, in honor of 


her eightieth birthday; Organize Dress | 


Societies, by Mrs. Frances E. Russell; 
From Different Standpoints, by Grace 
Manchester; Women in the Churches; 


Lilian Whiting; notes from the suffrage 
campaigns in Kansas and New York; 


MRS. EMILY P. COLLINS. 


Mrs. Emily P. Collins, of Hartford, 
Conn., will pass her eightieth birthday 
Aug. 11. It was royally celebrated on 
June 29 by the Hartford Equal Rights 
Club, of which she had been the founder, 
and for many years the president. 

The following letter was addressed to 
Mrs. Collins in advance: 


Dear Mrs. Collins: — We of the Equal 
Rights Club have loved and respected you 
ever since you became known to us by 
making your homein Hartford. During 
our work together, you have been so mod- 
est and unassuming in your leadership 
that you have seemed like Melchizedeck 
of old, and we have never thought of 
your having either beginning of days or 
end of life. Recently, one of the charter 
members of the club remarked that you 
were “eighty years young,” and added, 
I would like to know where she was 
born.” 

This recalled a promise you made me 
long ago of writing out a bit of autobiog- 
raphy covering your life before I knew 

ou 


I will not abuse your confidence, if you 
will let me have what you wrote for me 
then, and of course you will not object to 
my sharing my pleasure of perusal with 
the club and a few others. 

Sincerely yours, 
EmiLy O. KIMBALL. 


Mrs. Collins replied: 

I do not feel there was anything in my 
career peculiar, or sufficiently outside of 
the beaten track of life to be of any in- 
terest to the public, though it might en- 
tertain the leisure hours of an intimate 
friend; sol will write you the familiar 
letter, redundant with egotism. But it 
must be egotistical if I write of myself, 
which you can excuse. 

As we are the product of predecessors, 
I must allude to mine. In 1812, my fath- 
er, James Parmele, moved, with his large 
family, from Massachusetts to the ‘'Gen- 
esee country,’ which was then the ‘*Far 
West.” When the ‘*Far West” shouldered 
his axe and knapsack, and left the banks 
of the Connecticut, and started on his 
march toward the setting sun, he took 
along with him New England’s institu- 
tions, her schools, churches and the names 
of her towns, ard scattered them all 
along his pathway. Thus, the name of 
the town where my father settled, lived 
and died was Bristol, which was sur- 
rounded by Bloomfield, Manchester and 
Farmington. Canandaigua, adjoining, 
alone retained its aboriginal name. It 
must have been the mountains on either 
side, reminding him of his New England 
home, that induced my father to settle in 
that secluded place, for the money he 
paid for that valley farm would have 
bought half the sites now occupied by 
either Rochester, Buffalo or Cleveland— 
places which he visited previous to pur- 
chasing. But the last-named place was 
**too bleak,” “the soil too sterile,” and 
the others ‘‘too swampy,” suggesting 
chills and fever. The choice may have 
been wise, for we always had there health, 
competence and solitude. 

One pleasant Sunday, on the llth of 
August, 1814, I made my début upon the 
world’s stage. It was solong since, that, 
though such an interesting event to me, I 
have no distinct remembrance of it, and 
have to rely upon family tradition and the 
old family polyglot for the facts. My ad- 
vent must have been somewhat unexpect- 
ed, as babies, though once numerous, had 
not come to the house for several years 
previous. My mother had seen forty-five 
winters, and my father was nearing the 
sixties; yet I was kindly received. 

I think it is Bulwer who says that we 
have two distinct lives, running parallel 
with each other—the life of our bodies 
and the life of our minds; but they im- 

inge upon and influence each other. 
n fact, we are the creatures of environ- 
ment and heredity. I grew up with no 
child playmates, but I had a pet among 
| almost every species of bird or brute, 
| upon which [ lavished my love. One was 
infant goose that I had rescued from 
its careless mother. It grew up, and, 
| with the devotion of a pet dog, would 
| follow me through the lanes and fields, 

and wherever it could gain access. But 
| we at last became estranged. Though I 
| had assisted her in building a nest, at- 
| tentions which she received kindly till the 
| period of incubation commenced, then, 
| when [ approached her nest, she hissed at 
| me, giving me to understand she could 
| tolerate no interference with her maternal 
duties. I was sorely grieved, and, going 
, into the house, reported that my ‘‘Betty 
had got her temper on,” and so our 
| friendship ended. Not so my pet lamb, 
my ‘Mailie.” For years, whenever she 
saw me or heard my voice, she would 
leave the flock and run to meet me. 

I remember receiving no harsh word, 
much less a blow, from either parent; 
neither do I recollect receiving a kiss 
|from either. I know I was unlovely, 
shy and taciturn, and, if not positively 
ugly, certainly not pretty. Still, all 





| th characteristics could not have 
In Southern Colleges; Ina Nutshell, by | —* = 


| doubted. 


‘‘Womanism” among Southern Presbyte- | 
rians; Echoes from the Denver Conven- | 


tion; W. C. T. U. Franchise Notes; the 
weekly New York Letter by Mrs. Liille 
Devereux Blake, etc. 


chilled parental love, of which I never 
I attribute it to that old puri- 
tanical austerity which repressed such 
effusive demonstrations of affection. 

In those early days, prohibition and 
license were unknown terms. Whiskey 
and cider were a part of the outfit of 
every household. My father was a Bap- 


[Continued on Second Page.) 








OUR MOUNTAINEERS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

On looking over the Outing number of 
the Outlook, one cannot help chuckling a 
little at the cheery picture of the Rev. 
Charles Parkhurst, in the costume of a 





























MRS. EMILY P. COLLINS, 








mountaineer, climbing the high Alps to 
get rid of his mental disturbances. These 
he enumerates, classing woman suffrage 
with Tammany, vicious police commis- 
sioners and degraded police justices, as 
the subjects that have proved almost 
too much for him. 

Climb away, Reverend Doctor! but 
however high you climb, you won’t get 
rid of the suffrage question. You will 
find it confronting you on your return, 
alittle livelier than ever. Lay in a good 
stock of mountain air, Reverend Doctor; 
but can you not imbibe at the same time 
mountain principles, and come back pre- 
pared to side with our brave women in 
their high-minded struggle for liberty 
and truth,—for the possession of the one 
potent weapon with which they intend 
successfully to combat the giant in- 
iquities of the age? We, too, are imbib- 
ing mountain air, and climbing towards 
the higher regions of Futurity. Oh, 
Reverend Doctor, must we leave you be- 
hind? 8. E. B. 

IN A NUTSHELL. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Lady Henry Somerset quotes an emin- 
ently convincing opinion regarding 
woman suffrage from the late Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge, of England, in her 
journal, the Woman’s Signal, for June 21. 
Lord Coleridge’s words are: 

I submit that the constitutional means 
of remedying injustice is by influencing 
members of Parliament in a constitu- 
tional way. 


The speech from which this is taken 
was delivered in the House of Lords in 
1872, on the occasion of the second read- 
ing of Mr. Maguire’s ‘Bill for the Re- 
moval of Women’s Disabilities.” Lord 
Coleridge was then Attorney-General. 
He opened his speech by announcing his 
intention of voting for the bill *‘because 
it asserted a correct and practical princi- 
ple, that women were at least as much 
entitled to the franchise as the men that 
now enjoyed it,” and he added that those 
‘‘who were the heirs of English history 
and who lived under the English Consti- 
tution were precluded from questioning 
the political ability of women.” 

Lady Henry Somerset comments on 
Lord Coleridge’s opinion in these terse 
and strong words: 


There is no escape from the dilemma 
that women either are citizens or that 
they are not; they are either able, and 
therefore entitled, to represent their own 
interests in the community, or they are 
incapable and unfitted for citizenship. 
And the latter has already been contra- 
dicted by the grant of the vote in munici- 
pal affairs. The last twenty years, and 
particularly the last six months, have 
seen a very great extension of this prin- 
ciple, while in other departments the 
capacity of women to undertake almost 
every form of public life has been con- 
clusively and triumphantly demonstrated. 


Quotations seem to be my exclusive 
material in this little article; but when 
one can quote Lord Coleridge and Lady 
Henry, who would intrude one’s own 
words of lesser import and influence? 

LILIAN WHITING. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Cora Dow, of Cincinnati, is the 
owner of three drug stores in successful 
operation in that city. She is a graduate 
of the Pharmaceutical Department of the 
Cincinnati University. She employs six 
registered pharmacists and four assist- 
ants, visits each store every day, and 
supervises every detail. 


Mrs. MARTHA GOSLIN, of Brown 
County, Kan., earns a good deal of money 
as interpreter for Indian litigants. Her- 
self the daughter of an English-speaking 
Delaware father and a Pottawotomie 
mother, she has unusual qualifications for 
her work, and a superstition has got 
abroad that the side which retains her is 
sure to win. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH A. HAINES went 
to Washington, D. C., twelve years ago, a 
widow with about $1,000, and started a 
small notion store. She now has $40,000 
invested in a stock of general merchan- 
dise, and keeps about sixty clerks em- 
ployed. She owns the building in which 
her store is located, known as the Haines 
Block, the third story of which is used as 
a city hall. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE delivered the ad- 
dress to the graduating class at Wheaton 
Seminary, Norton, Mass.,on June 27— 
the first time in the fifty-nine years’ his- 
tory of this institution that this office 
was performed bya woman. The week 
previous she delivered the address before 
the literary societies of New Hampton 
Seminary, N. H., one of the oldest educa- 
tional institutions of the State. 


Mrs. L. B. KELLOGG, one of the 
brightest women in Kansas, talked to the 
woman’s council at the Ottawa Assembly, 
on ‘‘Almshouses — Who Should Occupy 
Them?’ She presented the State laws 
upon the subject, and argued that the 
insane and other defective classes should 
not be incarcerated in the same institu- 
tions as the poor. She described the dif- 
ferent plans of taking care of the poor, 
and deplored the clause in the Jaw that 
gives the county commissioners the 
power to bind out poor children. 


Miss FRANCES E, WILLARD is now Dr. 
Frances E. Willard, since the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University has conferred upon her 
the degree of LL.D. A telegram an- 
nouncing the fact came to the great ‘‘wel- 
come meeting’ to Miss Willard in New 
York, and was rapturously received by 
the audience. This is ‘‘a year of jubilee” 
for the Ohio Wesleyan University, being 
its semi-centennial. The University is co- 
educational, and its president is that able 
and faithful advocate of woman suffrage, 
Dr. Bashford. It was a happy coinci- 
dence (or was it premeditated?) that one 
of the women graduates chose ‘'Frances 
Willard” for her graduating theme. The 
Western Christian Advocate says: ‘“The 
great honor of LL. D. sought illustrious 
subjects: Frances Willard, Governor 
McKinley, and Bishops Warren and Tho- 
burn. The foremost woman of her times, 
Frances Willard, is the first woman to 
receive this degree from an institution of 
the high rank of the Ohio Wesleyan. We 
congratulate both the honor-giver and the 
honor-bearer.” 


Mrs. ISABEL JuDD, of Chicago, who 
was left a widow a few years ago, with- 
out means, is making a fortune by a high- 
class laundry. She had been accustomed 
to opulence, and tried in vain to turn her 
various accomplishments to pecuniary 
account before she hit upon her present 
business. The ‘Isabella laundry” makes 
a specialty of doing up fine table linen, 
which it is hard to get well laundered. It 
washes and delivers thousands of napkins 
daily to the different Chicago clubs. It is 
run wholly by women, who find the pay 
better and the surroundings pleasanter 
than in a factory. Mrs. Judd takes pains 
to make the work-rooms comfortable and 
attractive. She provides a place where 
the women and girls can get themselves a 
warm lunch, and has rented and tastefully 
furnished a flat as a home for those who 
have not homes of theirown. No work is 
done after 5.30. Hence women of excep- 
tional intelligence are glad to enter her 
employ. The forewoman is a young 
American woman who used to be a pro- 
fessional nurse. She says her present 
work is easier, pleasanter and more profit- 
able, and it is her ambition some day to 

run a laundry of her own. In this she is 

encouraged by Mrs. Judd, who is a warm 

believer in this kind of work for intelligent 





women thrown on their own resources. 
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(Continued from First Page.) 

tist deacon, ard his — & a —* os 
every pious tramp, and es ally for 
—7 and, whenever the minister or 
the doctor, the two dignitaries of the 
town, called, my father would have felt 
himself wanting in hospitality had he neg- 
lected to set out a decanter of whiskey, 
with glasses, sugar, and water, for each 
to mix to his own taste. At table he al- 
ways asked a blessing. Then a glass of 
spirits, with a sprig of tansy ora sprinkle 
of quassia wood in it as bitters, was 
passed around, till, in my infantile igno- 
rance, 1 thought each was a religious 
duty. In those days, about all the recrea- 
tion the farmers’ wives had was to visit 
each other, spend the afternoon and take 
tea. A glass of toddy was always a part 
of the entertainment, and the sugar, satu- 
rated with whiskey, remaining in the 
bottom of the glass, was my perquisite, 
as the baby of the family. At one time 
there was a Methodist revival in the 
place, and I had been taken to some of 
the ‘experience meetings,” and heard the 
new converts tell how happy they felt 
when they ‘‘met with a change of heart— 
their spirits so light and buoyant that 
they seemed treading on air.” We had 
company then, one afternoon, and pos- 
sibly a Tittle more sugar than usual re- 
mained in the glass; at least, afcer finish- 
ing it I felt all the symptoms of the 
change described by the new converts, 
and, 8 haste to make known such an im- 
portant fact, I drew my older sister aside 
and told her that ‘‘I believed I had met 
with a change, for [ felt as light as a 
feather.’ 1 was then only six years old, 
but, being often reminded of this inci- 
dent by the family, it was impressed 
upon my memory. 

Ten years after that, the temperance 

tation began, and the social customs of 

e community as to the use of liquor 
were changed, at least, at my home. 

My father was not a robust man, his 
health having been + by his hard- 
ships endured in the War of the Revolu- 
tion, especially at the Battle of Mon- 
mouth, where he was prostrated by the 
heat. But he always looked after his 
farm work, usually on horseback, and 
almost always took me on with him. He 
was an easy-going, honest man, with lit- 
tle worldly tact, and ratherdreamy. He 
had much natural humor, and loved 
music and poetry. But his cheerful, 
sunny nature was clouded by his severe 
Calvinistic creed, looking upon all mirth 
and gaiety as sinful. Later in life, he be- 
came more enlightened and liberal, and 
adopted a more Christ-like creed. From 
him I inherited a propensity for scrib- 
bling, a habit to which he was addicted, 
writing chiefly upon doctrinal points. He 
left a — box of MSS., which at last 
were destroyed by mice. 

I have no recollection of learning to 
read. My first remembrance of books 
was of reading hymns and a iy = 
sitting on m F ther’s knee, and the first 
word that i recollect being unable to 
master was “unconditional.” I remember 
going to school one wintry day, a log 
school house a hundred rods from home. 
I spelled in the first class, and as they 
missed wor! —2* I spelled 
the words, and was handed from the lap 
of one, up to another, till I reached the 
head of the class. I was then about four 
years old, and it is my only recollection 
of school for many years, excepting that 
of a week at a school a dozen miles from 
home. I boarded with an excellent fam- 
ily. But I was so homesick that I could 
neither eat nor sleep, and had to be taken 
home. I have had some bitter griefs in 
my life, but none more poignant than 
that homesickness of one week. I have 
never wondered that so many of our poor 
soldier boys, during the Civil War, died of 
nostalgia. I was then seven. The next 

ear my half-sister married and moved to 
Dhio, and died a few months later. She 
was a brilliant girl, and my mother’s 
favorite. Mail facilities then were so few 
and uncertain that we were not apprised 
of her death till her husband returned. 
That was the only occasion on which I saw 
my mother shed tears. She was not in 
the least emotional or demonstrative. 

From the maturity of my parents, I 
should have inherited their best mental- 
ity, but did not that of my mother, who 
had an unusually well-balanced and 
capacious mind. Had her environment 
been favorable, she would have been a 
second Harriet Martineau. My father, 
anlike many men, far from being jealous, 
seemed proud to acknowledge the superi- 
ority of her intellect. Joined to this, her 
moral sense was highly developed. With- 
out a tinge of religious superstition, she 
was strictly sincere and truthful, con- 
scientiously just, and withal benevolent 
and charitable. e m 

But to my religious experience. Be- 
fore I was 24 years old I had read the 
Bible through, and had the catechism by 
heart. Though taught to consider the 
Bible the Word of God, I was even then 
old enough to be shocked at the obscenity 
of some of its stories, and the cruelty and 
injustice practised by some of the old 
prophets. I was early taught that a God 
who knew the future as wel] as the past, 
and was infinitely powerful, had created 
mankind, knowing that the greater part 
would be consigned to unutterable tor- 
tures forever, unless they were converted ; 
but this they were unable to be except by 
the grace of God; and that he had cre- 
ated people to be damned, and all for His 
own glory. And I was exhorted to love 
Him! Love such a monster of cruelty! 
I could not. In secret I knew I hated 
Him, and that frightened me terribly, 
for I was told that He knew my most 
secret thoughts, and He would damn 
me all the more for that. A personal 
devil, with cloven foot and forked tail, 
was pictured to me, and was a terror dis- 
turbing the sweet dreams of my child- 
ish hours; and yet I liked him for not 
being as cruel as God, for he was only 
God’s agent to torture us, and did not 





make us on purpose to be damned, as God 
had done, and all for His glory. The 
thought of death was terrible; not the 
ceasing to exist, but what might be my 
possible fate in afuture world. Yet my 
gees father often told me that I ought to 
think of death. He thought, and taught 
me the same, that all mirth and pleasure 
in this world was offensive to our heavenly 
Father, and He would punish us for in- 
dulging in it. How often I wished God 
had been our Mother instead of our 
Father, and then He would have been 
more kind to His children! But my 
father was not a harsh or cruel man. [ 
could not conceive of a being ‘‘without 
body, parts or passions,” and my idea 
then of the Supreme was that of an exag- 
gerated man. Of course these ideas did 
not weigh me down, except when I 
thought, and I avoided thinking, when 
possible. 

But I was early wakened out of this 
theological nightmare. When I was twelve 
years old, for lack of good public school 
facilities, we had a private school in our 
house, taught by an elderly man of un- 
usual ability. One evening I heard him 
conversing with my grown-up brother 
alone. My presence was unheeded, but 
my young, eager ears were wide open. 
He was showing how irrational the pre- 
vailing system of theology was and how 
immoral in its tendencies. He seemed 
most anxious to vindicate the character 
of the Deity, and denied the evil passions 
and the cruelty attributed to Him. ‘‘But,” 
said he, ‘the people are not yet prepared 
for such a change of thought. If you pro- 
claimed these ideas now, you would only 
be ostracized and persecuted. But they 
are bound to prevail, though I shall not 
live to see that time.” Eagerly I sought 
my brother, who was liberally inclined, 
and asked him to explain what I had 
overheard and only partially understood. 
He revealed the whole of what are now 
advanced Unitarian doctrines, but then 
they were Deism, equivalent to ‘‘infidel- 
ity,” or even “atheism.” ‘*But,” said m 
brother, ‘‘these ideas will not be approved, 
and now you must not repeat them.” But 
what a transition of feeling itgave! My 
heart was now as full of love to God as it 
had been of hatred, and I wanted to kneel 
and ask His forgiveness. 

The time was now approaching when I 
began to feel the artificial disabilities and 
restrictions imposed upon my sex. 
must renounce my free, out-door life, and 
betake myself to household employments, 
or, a8 my mother said, I should be ‘‘the 
talk of the town.” I loved the fields and 
the woods and all nature in the open air, 
and the walls of the house to me were the 
walls of a prison. I often questioned why 
I was not as free as my brothers to choose 
my own nage to engage in business, or 

0 to college and become a doctor or a 
awyer. 


‘*Preposterous idea!” was the reply. 
‘*Why*so?” 

‘*Because it would be im proper.” 
‘*Why improper?” 


‘*‘Because you are a woman.” 

Not a very satisfactory reply, and the 
same that is given now to woman’s de- 
mand for suffrage. I loved books, and 
when my household tasks were done, I 
hied to a shady mountain nook, to read 
and study. I had an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge, but my ardor in pursuit of it 
was abated by the thought that I could 
make no practical use of it. Unlike the 
other sex, I could win neither fame nor 
fortune by it. I was forbidden a profes- 
sion by the statutes. If I attempted lit- 
erature, I should be sneered at as a ‘‘blue- 
stocking,” and business would be ‘‘im- 
proper and unwomanly.” I might teach 
school, but not the higher branches; that 
would be ‘‘masculine;” and any teaching 
must be at half the price paid to men for 
the same work. 

The usual outlet for women’s pent-up 
activities, that of dress and fashion, was 
too distasteful for me to pursue. Though 
I held many of the conventionalities of 
society in utter contempt, I had not the 
strength of character to rise above them. 
How bitterly I chafed in spirit, and, like 
a caged bird, beat my wings in vain 
against the wires of my prison! I had 
not the perseverance and moral courage 
of brave Lucy Stone, so I resigned my 
aspirations, and accepted the common lot 
of women in those days. 

My fifteenth summer found me teaching 
a district school at a dollar a week and 
‘*boarding round.” On the opposite cor- 
ner from the school-house was the home 
of a farmer who was also a Methodist ex- 
horter, and was deemed a worthy citizen. 
His wife did all the household work, 
spun, wove, made and mended all the 
clothes of the family, milked the cows 
and made the butter and cheese, cooked, 
washed, fed and attended to the wants, 
day and night, of their six or seven small 
children, between whose births there was 
only an interval of eighteen months. Yet 
this pious husband every three or four 
weeks horsewhipped his wife. He said it 
was ‘‘necessary in order to keep her in 
subjection, and because she scolded.”” How 
custom blunts our sense of justice and 
stifles conscience! I did not then realize the 
atrocious cruelty and injustice of this, 
for it was not an unusual occurrence in 
our community, and the law then made 
it his privilege, and the Bible, as inter- 
preted, his duty. 

I was quite successful as a teacher. At 
least, after a short time, my services in 
the winter season commanded the same 
pay given to male teachers. 

Time passed on. The experiences of 
wife, mother and widow had been added 
to that of womanhood. These had broad- 
ened my views of life, and I no longer 
looked upon the disabilities imposed upon 
women by civil and social laws from the 
standpoint of self, or of wrong to J sex 
alone. But I saw the enormous evil and 
injury to the whole human family result- 
ing from the repression and subjection of 
women. I saw all the debasing and igno- 
ble qualities that servitude engenders, 
impressed, not upon women only, but 
upon the whole race through the subjec- 
tion of its mothers. “The Rights of 





Woman,” by Mary Wolstoncraft, gave me 
the first idea that others saw the wrongs 
of woman as well as myself. The cour- 
age and devotion to duty exhibited by 
Miss Elizabeth Blackwell, who, after be- 
ing denied admittance, on account of sex, 
to numerous medical colleges, had been at 
last received by one at Geneva, N. Y., 
excited my unbounded admiration, and, 
though a stranger to her, I could not 
refrain from writing her a letter of ap- 
—— and encouragement. A letter from 

r in return, full of just and noble senti. 
ments, is published in the great ‘‘Eistory 
of Woman Suffrage.” I treasure the orig- 
inal, for she was the first woman in Amer- 
ica, and I believe in the world, to scale 
the walls of a medical college, and the 
thicker walls of prejudice 1 women, 
and acquire the degree of M. D. 

This was in 1848. In the summer of 
that year the first Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention met at Seneca Falls, N.Y. There 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton revealed the 
magic word ‘‘auffrage,”’ the ‘‘sesame”’ that 
would 7 to women the door of every 
civil right. Immediately after that con- 
vention, I called together the women in 
my neighborhood, and we formed an equal 
suffrage society. Subsequently, I circu- 
lated a petition to the Legislature, which 
was to meet the next winter, 1849, for 
equal suffrage, and procured the signa- 
tures of sixty prominent men and women 
in my native town and in adjoining towns. 
This was rather hesitatingly presented 
by our representative, and was greeted 
by the Assemblymen with a guffaw of 
laughter, as though it were a great joke. 

Years rolled on. The imperious de- 
mands of the slave power culminated in 
the firing = Fort Sumpter, and the 
Civil War. e nation flew toarms. Our 
women, forgetting their wrongs, woman- 
like, gave their sons and all that was 
dear to them to save a government that 
had added insult to injury by classin 
them with aliens, paupers, criminals an 
idiots; and, as if to justify the last term 
in that classification, I, also, sent my two 
boys, all I had, and then volunteered my- 
self, and went to the front to nurse our 
sick and wounded soldiers. One must be 
on the field ‘‘after the battle,” as I was, 
fully to realize the horrors of war. That 
campaign in the summer and fall of 1864 
in the Shenandoah Valley, in which I 
shared, has made me forever an ardent 
peace advocate. 

My home was then in Rochester, N. Y. 
There I helped organize a suffrage society, 
of which the sainted Amy Post was made 
president, and I served as secretary. As 
a society we did not accomplish much. I 
also hel form an Educational and 
Industrial Union in aid of the working 
girls. Soon after, with my family, I re- 
moved to Louisiana, where I resided ten 

ears. While there, early in 1879, a new 

tate Constitution was to be framed. As 
a Constitution is the beginning of a gov- 
ernment, I held that it could not be con- 
trolled by the rules of a previous govern- 
ment, and that therefore women had an 
equal right with men to participate in its 
formation. It was suggested that I make 
myself a candidate for election to the 
convention. The colored people were 
friendly to me, and I wrote to my old 
neighbor, Frederick Douglass, inquiring 
if he would advise his colored brethren 
to vote for me. This he declined, cour- 
teously, assigning as a reason that, if 
elected, I should not be allowed to serve 
asa delegate. But I wrote a letter giv- 
ing my views of what the Constitution 
should be, which was read to the Con- 
vention by my friend, Mrs. Saxon, of 
New Orleans. The editor of a New 
Orleans daily, in publishing it, compli- 
mented the letter, saying, ‘‘No man could 
have written a more statesmanlike 
paper.” 
hile in Louisiana I served as an 
‘‘observer” of the weather during three 
years, for the Agricultural Bureau, but 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington, to which I made 
my reports. This was before the Signal 
Service was instituted. I took the same 
meteorological observations, three times in 
each twenty-four hours, that are now 
done by that. 

Having buried my husband, Simri Col- 
lins, I leased my plantation and returned 
North, coming to Hartford near the close 
of 1879. 

Here in Hartford, I wrote in 1883 and 4 
for the Pacific Rural, of San Francisco, 
sketches and short stories, all bearing 
upon rural life and agricultural interests. 
Then for five years I wrote a column each 
week devoted to woman’s rights, in the 
Hartford Examiner, a 8* ublished in 
the interest of labor. esides that, I 
contributed largely, editorial and other 
matter. 

For some years previously, my attention 
had been drawn to economic reform. I 
had seen the immense waste of compe- 
tition, and the injustice and evi) resulting 
from it. However necessary and useful 
it had been to the progress of mankind in 
earlier years, it now seemed to have 
reached a culminating point, and was de- 
pressing rather than advancing the gen- 
eral interests of the race. I entered into 
correspondence with Mrs. Imogene Fales 
and her Sociologic Society, the object of 
which was to promote co-operation. But 
I am still a seeker after truth in that mat- 


ter. 

I had long looked t My the political 
ower of the saloon as the chief obstacle 
n the way of woman’s attainment of 
olitical equality as well as temperance. 
here seemed to me but one way to over- 
come this tremendous power which had 
fastened its deadly grip upon every de- 
partment of the Government. Thorough- 
ly organized and combined, with untold 
wealth at its command, it controlled the 

election of every national, State, munici- 
pal or town officer, and made him obedi- 
ent to its every behest. The only way 
by which the people and their Govern- 
ment can be rescued from this baneful 
power is to place the control and owner- 
ship, both of the manufacture and vend- 
ing of liquor, in the hands of the State, 
to be sold only by salaried agents. It is 


the system now adopted by South Caro- 
lina; except that profit should be elimin- 
ated, in ofder to prevent illicit and clan- 
destine sale. ——*8 I argued for it 
against others in the New Engiand Home. 
The question was mooted, not long since, 
by a Kansas writer, as to the originator 
of the plan. It was attributed to one of 
two Kansas men, and the New Nation was 
suggested. But the editor of the Examiner 
declared that I had promulgated the plan 
in that paper years before Bellamy’s 
scheme or the New Nation existed. 

Ten or twelve years ago I became inter- 
ested in proportional representation as 
the best method of effective voting, and I 
described the plan and advocated it ina 
series of numbers of the Examiner in 1884. 
Of course it did not originate with me. 
— Hare, of London, invented the 
plan. 

I have occasionally been treated to bits 
of taffy by different editors. The Watch- 
man, a California paper, after reporting 
something I had written, said, ‘‘There 
are very few men in Connecticut, or else- 
where, equal in — foresight to Mrs. 
Collins.” An editor of the Times, not 
Miss Burr, wrote: ‘‘Mrs. Collins hits the 
bull’s eye in several of her shots made in 
the women’s argument elsewhere re- 
ported. Mrs. Collins’s addresses are al- 
ways logical, and to the point.” 

Mrs. Kimball writes: 

This little autobiography of my friend 
—of woman’s friend—has been intensely 
iuteresting to me, and I shall enjoy add- 
ing a little to it. 

CHURCH RELATIONS. 


Mrs. Collins connected herself with the 
most advanced Liberal society in Hart- 
ford, the Unitarian, in 1883. Certain 
broad principles of religious hospitality 
had been not only enunciated by the pas- 
tor of that church, but incorporated into 
its simple constitution. The church 
building itself had been especially dedi- 
cated, not alone to the worship of God, 
but, in the interests of humanity, to the 
help of men and women in all the rela- 
tions of life. In connecting herself with 
this society, Mrs. Collins had expressed a 
large and sincere hope that the pulpit 
ministrations of that church would do 
much to lessen the popular misunder- 
standing, the distrust and apathy that so 
greatly retard the work of reform, and, 
indeed, all good causes, whether of re- 
form or other. 

It naturally followed that Unity Church 
parlors held the incipient meetings for 
organization, which were called by her. 
The rooms had been dedicated to the 
discussion of all live topics; such she de- 
sired, while making the enfranchisement 
of women the prime object of the meet- 
ings. 

. EQUAL RIGHTS CLUB. 

Mrs. Collins’ executive ability, and the 
readiness of the club to follow her leader- 
ship and go to work at once, were shown 
at its second meeting by its despatching a 
letter to Grover Cleveland, President of 
the United States, asking him to remove 
the Governor of the Territory of Dakota 
for arbitrarily thwarting the will of that 
Territory by vetoing a bill that had 
passed both houses of the Territorial 
Legislature. The club recognized its 
leader. 

A vain effort was made to locate the 
organization at the Capitol, as being a good 
place for efficient work. Its third meet- 
ing was held there, when the constitu- 
tion of the club, drawn up by Frances 
Ellen Burr, was adopted. Mrs. Collins 
was of course elected president, and a 
most admirable one she has been. Miss 
Burr, who gave the club its name, was 
chosen secretary. During all these years 
these officers have kept up active corre- 
spondence with the leading minds of the 
world that are engaged in work for the 
advancement of women, and, one may add, 
of humanity. 

The topics introduced by Mrs. Oollins 
for discussion were always of a high 
order and covered a wide range. She was 
always ready with papers herself, and 
their sparkle and brightness enlivened 
the meetings, as did the dry wit and 
caustic enforcement of her arguments 
when she made addresses. 

Much legislative work was done before 
school suffrage was granted by Connecti- 
cut, and when, time after time, a bill 
would pass in the House, and would be 
killed in the Senate, only about five Sen- 
ators voting for it, she would dryly re- 
mark, “The regulation method; but we 
shall keep on, and shall yet have all the 
suffrage the Legislature can grant.” She 
was always cheerful and hopeful; though 
once when, in the Legislature, she heard 
a speaker class women with dogs and 
horses, she said a sense of degradation 
came over her, that she should allow 
herself to be in the company of such 
gentlemen, speaking the word so sarcasti- 
cally that it told volumes. 

She was once discoursing on temper- 
ance in its high lines, when the New 
York bill, forbidding the sale of cigarettes 
to women and children, was introduced. 
“Always classing us with idiots and 
children,” she said. ‘‘A law forbidding 
the sale of liquor to men would be more 
sensible. But we will goon. We will 





crown our queens, too,” and she arranged 


TT 
a meeting for honoring the seventieth 
birthday of Mrs. Stanton. Miss Anthony 
and all the pioneers in the cause were 
religiously remembered, and tributes paid 
them by her tongue and pen from time to 
time. The death of dear Lucy Stone 
that fell like a shadow on so many hearts, 
affected her sensibly, and the memorial 
service held for Lucy by the Club was 
made very touching by Mrs. Colling’ 
tenderness and evident love. 

The esteem in which she has been held 
by the Meriden Political Equality Club 
has been shown by the invitations which 
she has had to be present on especial oo. 
casions, and to make addresses. Also by 
the harmonious ways in which the two 
clubs have co-operated in various lines of 
work. 

The State Association, so far as it has 
been active, has always had her hearty 
support, and her name has always ap- 
peared among its officers. 

When she was obliged to give up pre- 
siding at the meetings of the Equal 
Rights’ Club, she was made honorary 
president. She still keeps up her interest 
and has been just as ready as before with 
tongue and pen, sending in communica- 
tions to be read at the meetings when she 
cannot be present herself. 

We have been glad to show our respect 
and honor every year that she spent with 
us,and, in this crowning year,the eightieth 
of her life, we shall joyously meet her for 
congratulations in Unity Parlors, which 
have been the home of the Hartford Equal 
Rights Club for more than eight years. 


— 





BALAAM AGAIN, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The editor of the Outlook on May 26 
set aside with one sweep all his previous 
articles and the arguments of the remon- 
strants against woman suffrage, acknowl- 
edging that “if Miss Anthony has a right 
to the ballot, the rest of the people have 
no right to refuse it to her.” In the Out. 
ing number” of June 9 he demands that 
the constitutional convention shall put 
some additional limitations upon suffrage. 
He thinks “the Legislature should have 
power conferred upon it to make such 
regulations respecting the methods of 
voting as it deems expedient, provided 
they do not have the effect to exclude 
permanently any class in the community,” 
and “without excluding from participa- 
tion in the suffrage any class by hard and 
fast limitations.” Women are a pretty 
large class—half the community—and the 
word ‘‘male” is certainly a hard and fast 
limitation. 

So we thank the editor of the Outlook 
for noting the injustice of such exclu- 
sions, and insisting that no such limita- 
tion is within the rightful province of the 
Legislature. 

Curiously enough, every ass of an argu- 
ment ridden by our modern Balaam falls 
down before the spirit of justice and 
truth. Well may the remonstrants say, 
with rueful countenances, “I took thee 
to curse mine enemies, and behold thou 
hast blessed them altogether !’’ It is to be 
hoped that the angel of the Lord will 
bring back our recreant prophet to his 
allegiance to the principles of our fore- 
fathers, which at present he seems eager 
to deny. 8. E. B. 
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ORGANIZE DRESS SOCIETIES. 
Editors Woman’s Journai : 


I sent you yesterday, quite hastily, an 
extract from the Chicago Times about a 
costume for camping out, and with it a 
few remarks, so incomplete that I feel 
obliged to follow them up as fast as 
possible. 

I have no authorized report yet of the 
late business meeting of the National 
Council of Women, in Philadelphia— 
nothing but newspaper reports, and let- 
ters from Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. I 
think I could not have made my meaning 
plain in the report I sent to that meeting, 
since Mrs. Avery writes me: 

In response to your suggestion that 
your committee be authorized to form 
associations in different localities for the 
furtherance of its work, the Council Ex- 
ecutive was unanimous in thinking that 
it is never the work of the National Coun- 
cil to organize, but rather to gather into 
bonds of union already existing organiza- 
tions, locals into local councils, and na- 
tional associations into the National 
Council; also, where locals have no bond 
of union with other locals in the same line 
of work, to seek to unite them into na- 
tional organizations. It was also recom- 
mended that where local councils exist, 
the dress committee should secure their 
codperation with its work through dis- 
cussions of the subject in the local coun- 
cil meetings, and, if enough interest is 
felt, through a standing committee. 

Thus far the informal report of the 
Council’s action in reference to our dress 
committee. I did not mean to suggest 
that we be authorized to organize socie- 
ties, realizing that it is the work of the 
National Council to unite already exist- 
ing national societies. But I saw a need 





of just the kind of work which the Counel 
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recommends our committee to do, a work | frage with which the recent campaign for 
which some of the present members (in- | the striking of the word male from the 
cluding the chairman) are not so well | Constitution astonished the conserva- 


able to perform, because of other duties, 
as those I wished added to the committee, 
living in different parts of the country. 
Letters had come to me (some of them 
forwarded by members of the Executive 
Board), asking about organizing cluds or 
societies. As I was told that the Execu- 
tive Board would take some action in re- 
to organization, inquirers were ad- 

vised to wait. 

Mrs. Avery says: 

The action of the Council does not 

revent the organizing of dress societies, 
but simply says it is not the work of the 
National Council or its committee to or- 

anize them. I[f any large number of 
them shall be organized, it will become 
the natural work of the Council to seek to 
unite them, and to codperate with their 
work when they become national. 

Mrs. Avery adds: 


In regard to the women you wished 
added to your committee, would they not 
be good ones to organize societies, or, 
where local councils exist, to introduce 
the subject in their deliberations? Would 
they be able to secure the use of papers 
in their localities to discuss the question ?” 

So now I urge every good woman, and 
especially those who so kindly consented 
to serve on the committee if they should 
be appointed, as I promised to request, 
to try to work up an interest in this sub- 
ject, and form a society to promote better 
health and dress among women. No 
matter about the name till we get farther 
and unite as a national society. Perhaps 
‘‘Health and Dress Society” would do as 
well as anything — definite enough for 
present work, and broad enough for the 
future. Each society can choose its own 
name, and afterwards a vote can decide 
the national name. 

I have papers to send out that might 
help in this work. I have told about them 
already—one entitled ‘Mutual Help,” for 
women and girls to sign, and one ‘*To 
Lend a Hand,” for men to sign, with leaf- 
lets and card pictures of the Venus of 
Milo. There were many unavoidable de- 
lays about getting these all ready to send 
out, and when I was at last ready and 
with long-looked for postage also in hand 
(for, as practically the family cashier, I 
could not find a week in which I could 
conscientiously advance postage), it was 
too late to send the papers to the colleges 
till the next school year begins. Others 
must pay their own postage if they de- 
sire these papers. I hope a great many 
will send for them, with a two cent stamp 
enclosed. 

The ‘‘Mutual Help” paper reads (after 
the motto from Keats) : 

The undersigned women and girls of 
to discountenance all fashions 
of dress which we believe to be contrary 
to the natural laws of health and beauty, 
and to aid, as each may be able, in estab- 
lishing healthful, convenient and becom- 
ing forms of dress for women. 

Observe, it does not say ‘‘renounce” 
but ‘‘discountenance,” and that may be 
in different degrees. One may feel able 
to act out all her convictions; another, 
with a sick and timid mother, arbitrary 
and conservative father, or uninstructed 
lover, or general weakness, may at first 
feel only able to talk against folly and in 
favor of common sense. If she will sign 
this paper, even that will in some degree 
“discountenance” folly and “‘aid” toward 
better dress; and she will do more and 
more ‘tas each may be able.” 

A good way to start a society is to get 
signatures to these papers and scatter the 
card copies of the Venus of Milo—which 
Fowler & Wells, of 27 East 21st Street, 
New York, will supply at the rate of $1 
per hundred. These pictures of the 
recognized standard of female beauty of 
form will do more than anything else to 
correct the false taste for Parisian shapes. 
Then work toward practical freedom in 
dress. 

Let the signers of the women’s paper 
meet to consider what to do next. I hear 
that the young ladies of the Minnesota 
State University met in the University 
parlors one evening near the close of the 
term, to compare their short suits, some 
of which had been already worn in the 
Streets. I had no description, only a 
statement that some of them were very 
pretty. FRANCES E. RUSSELL. 

St. Paul, Minn., Box 390. 


— 
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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS AND THE 
ANTI-SUFFRAGISTS. 

It is a matter of small consequence, but 
the rather superfluous collection of names 
of supposedly important persons indors- 
ing the proposal for a statue or some 
other public memorial of George William 
Curtis contains many a name of late 
identified with the anti-woman suffrage 
agitation in New York. It is not too 
Much to say that no other one man did 
80 much to create, in New York society, 
the soil for the remarkable development 
of sympathy and interest in woman suf- 


| tives. Moreover, this work was entirely 
| characteristic of Mr. Curtis—the key- 
note, indeed, of all his public activity in 
both politics and literature. It was for 
this that he was called by the coarser of 
| mind and speech a ‘*Miss Nancy” and a 
| ‘man milliner” in politics and journalism. 
| His courage, however, was that of his 
| chivalry, and he never abated or veiled 
his convictions on woman’s rights in any 
| company or on any occasion. To him 
| the elevation of women promised more 
| for civilization and political reform than 
any other possible thing, and he would 
modify his always just and penetrating 
judgments of men and things according 
to their relation to this cause, dearer to 
his heart than all else, because, in his 
view, embracing allelse. If ever a statue 
could kick, or bust animate itself to pro- 
test, the coming monument to this cham- 
pion of civic womanhood would reject 
the lip-service of professing admirers wno 
insult his main contention. We wonder 
that the indelicacy of their position does 
not suggest itself, if not to those who 
are only cowardly in this matter, at least 
to some of the more virulent and dil- 
igent contemners of woman suffrage 
exa Iting the woman sufiragist who was 
at once the most effective, the 
most distinguished and most popular 
champion of that cause in his lifetime. 
Perhaps they would plead that they 
ought not to be shut out from the priv- 
ilege of securing their names a little re- 
flected lustre, or, at all events, a little 
passing publicity by attaching them to 
George William Curtis’s, any more than 
they ought to be left off the indorsement 
of a Lincoln monument because Abraham 
Lincoln was a woman suffragist early and 
late. But, with Curtis, woman suffrage 
was, as we have said, the dominant, the 
characteristic note, and no despiser of 
woman’s proffer of political help is fit to 
be a sincere friend and guardian of his 
ftame.— Boston Transcript. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
MY CAT, ABRACADABRA. 








Yes, I know that sounds odd enough 
for a cat’s name; but wait until you know 
now he came by it. 

Last July, while in my second month in 
Pomona, I concluded I would go to house- 
keeping in a tiny furnished cottage oppo- 
site my hotel. 

As soon as fairly settled, and swinging 
in my hammock under the shade of an 
open porch, at the back of the house, I 
began to think that I was as lonely as 
Robinson Crusoe, or lonelier, and I re- 
marked to myself, “I wish I had an 
Egyptian gray male kitten, about three 
months old.” Strange to say, within a 
few hours, just such a kitten made Its ap- 
pearance, and came purring to me with 
perfect confidence. Inquiries in the 
neighborhood failed to find out anything 
concerning its ownership or history, 80, 
as it seemed to have come by magic, I 
gave it its cabalistic name. 

A month later I went East, and con- 
fided Abracadabra to the care of friends 
who had a family of cats which readily 
admitted the stranger. 

Returning three months later, and 
taking a new cottage in another part of 
the city, my pet was returned to me, and 
although he had become warmly attached 
to the friends who had made his visit such 
a happy one, he readily came back, with 
many demonstrations of affection for 
his mistress. This affection becomes at 
times so insistent for recognition that 
there seems to be a really human element 
in it. He carries on protracted conversa- 
tions, in which he uses almost as many 
inflections as a child. 

At the present time he is fully grown, 
and a fine gopher-hunter and ratter, yet 
abates not in the least in his desire to be 
petted, particularly to be allowed to nes- 
tle his pretty terra nose under my 
chin and ‘‘murmur sweet nothings.” He 
is usually absent during the day, under 
certain orange-packing houses, across an 
opposite field, which abounds in gophers. 

Last month was spent by me in San 
Francisco, during which time the cottage 
was closed, but food was regularly placed 
in the porch, with his particular cushion, 
for Abracadabra. But he forsook the 
house, and lived we know not how or 
where. On my return I felt that I must 
mourn him as lost. He had always come 
at the sound of the whippoorwill’s call 
shrilly whistled. [ stepped upon the 
piazza at dusk, whistled the triple notes 
once, twice, and, at the third whistle, [ 
saw a streak of dust far down the road. 
In an instant my loyal subject bounded 
into the yard. Did he sprivg to my side? 
Oh, no; he stopped short in the path, and 
lifted up his voice in a series of agonizing 
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howls, which told the story of his past 
misery, emphasized by clawing of the 
ground. Thus relieved, his voice changed 
to one of delight, and he was in my lap, 
his nose in my neck. But his purring 
apparatus had become so rusty from dis- 
use that it was several days before it 
would run smoothly. 

Abracadabra has been lately brought 
to great humiliation by the mocking- 
birds of the neighborhood. Before the 
house is a long row of very tall and slen- 
der Lombardy poplars, in which these 
birds apparently like to build rather than 
in the orange trees about us. Abracada- 
bra had evidently intruded upon the home 
life of the mocking-birds, for he was 
marked for vengeance, and now for 
weeks the house has been under cloze 
watch by the noisy chatterers, and I have 
been astonished daily at the persistent 
energy with which they have worsted 
theirenemy. After daylight they. watch 
for the opening of a door, and if the cat 
is compelled to go out, he is at once set 
upon by the sentinel, who, with a pecu- 
liar cry, informs the colony, and down 
from several directions come the scolding 
posse, with war in every feather. The 
cat flies for the packing-houses opposite, 
but there is a field to cross, and half a 
score of angry beaks to dodge, before he 
is safe. Finding that he is not likely to 
return, the sentinel is allowed a furlough 
until sunset. They know hunger will 
send the poor fellow home at that time, 
and they are ready. No sooner do I hear 
their angry cries than I run to open the 
door for the fugitive, whose delight is un- 
bounded. If I keep him housed all day, 
the birds hover about each door or win- 
dow where he makes his appearance, and 
he is nothing loth to show himself, se- 
cured against attack by the screen door. 
Dashing about on the piazza, the saucy 
birds, several at a time, will plant them- 
selves in front of the door, with wings 
spread and jerking tails, a motion of those 
slender and beautiful appendages all their 
own, while they cry with a harsh defiance, 
‘*Y-a-h-h-h!’? The note is a derisive chal- 
lenge to come out and fight, quite like 
that of a belligerent bad boy —a chal- 
lenge never accepted. But, before it is 
time for lazy cats to be abroad, they will 
cheer the morning with such sweet notes 
that 1 quite forgive them, and lay all 
blame upon Abracadabra. 


Apa C. BOWLES. 
Pomona, Cal. 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘‘What makes you look so cross this 
morning?” ‘Well, I am satisfied to let 
every dog have his day, but I'll be 
blowed if I like to have every cat have 
his night.’’ 


‘*What is the money to be used for that 
the church is raising?” Harlem Man— 
It’s to send the minister away, and give 
2 congregation a much-needed vaca- 
tion. 


Judge—Well, doctor, what is the con- 
dition of the burglar’s victim? Doctor— 
One of his wounds is absolutely fatal, 
but the other two are not dangerous, 
and can be healed. 


Cannibal King—How is it that the 
soup is so thin and watery to-day? At- 
tendant—Sorry, your Highness, but there 
was nothing left over except the two 
Baptist missionaries. 





“I suppose by this time, Bobby, you 
know both French and German?” said 
the visitor. 

‘“‘Well,” said Bobby, “I can’t say I 
know ’em, sir, but—I’m awareof ’em.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


Dicky Dummles—You have turned my 
brain all topsy-turvy, Miss Coldeal. (Ten- 
derly.) Can you read what is in my 
mind? 

Miss Coldeai—I am afraid not, Mr. 
Dummles. I never could read upside 
down.—Harper’s Bazar. 


A French priest, who had usually a 
very small audience, was one day preach- 
ing at the church in his village, when, 
the doors being open, a gander and sev- 
eral geese came stalking up the aisle. 
The preacher, availing himself of the 
circumstance, observed that he ‘‘would 
no longer find fault with his district for 
non-attendance, because, though they 
did not come themselves, they sent their 
representatives.” 
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Rheumatism. 


Acute Rheumatism, 
Inflammatory Rheumatism, 
Sciatic Rheumatism, 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT. 


On and after July 8th, 1894, all passenger 
trains of the Fitchburg Railroad from and to 
Boston will depart from and arrive in the new 
Union Passenger Station on Causeway Street, 
where direct connection will be made with the 
Boston & Maine Railroad System. Transfer 
coupons in through tickets either for passenger 
or baggage will therefore no longer be necessary 
between the Fitchburg and Boston & Maine 
Railroads. J.R. WATSON, 

General Passenger Agent. 

Boston, Masw., June 13, 1894. 
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A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
auspices, and accompanied by notes conoernin 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Was m, D.C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, asthe 
book is not yet out, 
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Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Avice Stongs BLackwsLL, and Lucy 
E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's Journal 
office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
paid, 50 cents. 
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Up and Down the Nile 
By Oxiver Optic. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


The exploration of such a country as Ww 
its delicious climate, its rainiess shive, — 2 
nary testimonials of ancient g-andeur. revealing the 
artistic taste, the ast-nishing mechanical skill, end 
the wonderful patience, perseverance and sist- 
ency in overcoming almost incredible difficulties 
that existed ands «f years ago, would seem to 

ish abundant interest ever for Baus readers 
the story. t to make the 
qourney with Oliver Optic and his hero is indeea a 





About Mushrooms 


A Guide to the Study of Esculent and Poison- 
ous Fungi by Junivs A. Paumsr. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 

This is a work of much practical value toe the gen- 


eral public and as well as to the medical 
The researches 


The Special Kinesiology of 
Educational Gymnastics 


By Baron Nirs Possz, M. G., Director 
Posse Gymnasium, Boston. With two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven illustrations and an 
analytical chart. Price $3.00. 


previous edition of Baron Posse’s Swed 


hes taken the oppurtunity to completely revise and 
enlarge it, making it the most — and practi- 
cal treatise on Educational Gym: astics in the Eng- 
lish lavguage. Many tables o 
added, ether with an analytics! chart of the sys- 
tem, ¥ hich will be of great valve to all students and 


teachers. Size of chart, 18x22 inches. 


A Modern Magdalene 


A Novel by Virna Woops. Cloth, $1.25. 

The chief object of the autbor in writing this 
story is to show the great injustice of society tows rd 
women; the soc Ostracism that drives many 
unfortunate women of really noble qualities to a 
life of hopeless degradation. It is a v strons ly 
written story, end will take an enviable place 
among successful works of fiction. 


Revised Edition and Enlarged. 


Matter, Ether and Motion 


The Factors and Relations of Physical Science 
by Prof. A. E. Dotsgar, aut bor of ‘The Tele 
phone,” ‘‘The Art of Projecting,” etc. Cloth, 


illustrated, price $2.00. 

Beginning with Matter, Ether, Motion and Energ 
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BOSTON 
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Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
BACK BAY. 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 

Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 
packed for transportation when required. 


For inspection of facilities offered, and 
rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 
F. W. LINcoLn, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








THE REPUBLICAN LEAGUE CONVENTION 


The National Republican League Con- 
vention which met in Denver on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, June 26 and 27, was a 
noteworthy one. It was composed of 
delegates from forty States and Terri- 
tories, and numbered about 800. These 
representative Republicans did not meet 
to express any presidential preferences, 
but solely to counsel together on political 
questions. The woman suffrage plank 
was adopted by the Resolutions Committee 
and by the Convention with substantial 
unanimity. The principal contest was 
over the silver plank, and a satisfactory 
form of expression upon it was attained 
only after an all-night session of the 
Resolutions Committee, lasting continu- 
ously from 8 P. M. to5 A. M. 

The effect of this renewed national en- 
dorsement of woman suffrage cannot but 
be beneficial to the campaigns now going 
on in Kansas and New York. From con- 
versation with several members of the 
Kansas delegation, I am assured that the 
great majority of Republicans in that 
State intend to support the Woman Suf- 
frage Amendment, although they did not 
think it prudent to drive away the Ger- 
man vote by endorsing it. H. B. B. 

— — — — 


ABSTRACTS OFBTATE LAWS. 


The protective committee of the Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Woman’s E. and I. Union is 
desirous that an abstract should be com- 
piled of the laws of each State in regard 
to the rights and property of women. 
The knowledge thus conveyed would be of 
great use in efforts to improve the condi- 
tions of women. The Buffalo Union had 
such an abstract of the laws of New York 
made by Mary L. Rice, and published in 
pamphlet form, some time ago. An ab- 
stract of the laws of Colorado has been 
compiled by Miss Adeline Harrington, of 
Albion, N. Y., who has been staying in 
Colorado for a time. It has been exam- 
ined and approved by Moses Hallett, U.S. 
District. Judge of that section, and will 
be published by the Woman’s Club of 
Denver. 

The secretary of the Buffalo Union 
writes: ‘‘A strong article in the JOURNAL, 
urging women of the different States to 
prepare such abstracts, would be very 
helpful.” 

This compilation of the State laws is an 
excellent idea, and we hope it will be 
taken up and carried out generally. The 
editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL often 
receive letters asking for an abstract of 
the laws of all the States, so far as they 
bear upon the personal and property 
rights of women, but we have not been 
able to direct inquirers to any work 
which gives the latest facts. 

Mr. Melvin A. Root has compiled and 
published a valuable abstract of the laws 
of Michigan relating to women. If simi- 
lar abstracts have been printed in other 
States, we should be glad to hear of them. 

A. 8. B. 
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A NEW LEAFLET. 


Harriette A. Keyser’s address before 
the Suffrage Committee of the New York 
Constitutional Convention, on ‘‘The Value 
of the Workingwoman to the State,” 
published in last week’s WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, will be issued at once as a leaflet, 
and may be ordered from this office at 
15 cents per hundred. 

— — — — 
ECHOES FROM a DENVER CONVER- 


The Springfield (Mass.) Republican 
quotes the suffrage resolution adopted by 
the National Republican League with 
this comment: “This is handling the 
question with tongs, but it is a recogni- 
tion which suffragists will welcome, and 
a considerable step for such a body to 
take.” 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: 
‘The National Republican League is com- 
mitted to woman suffrage, the Denver 
Convention of the League having, in its 
resolutions, commended the question of 
granting suffrage to women ‘to the favor- 
able consideration of the Republican clubs 
of the United States.’ It also congratu- 
lates the women of Colorado on their pos- 
session of the elective franchise. As the 
resolution was adopted with the others 
unanimously, the National Republican 
League is far in advance of the Republi- 





can party on this question, as the party 
stood in 1892. The Republican National 
Convention of that year was silent on the 
subjeet. As the League is presumed to 
influence the policy of the party, the 
woman suffragists may justly claim that 
their cause is progressing in one of the 
great parties of the country.” 


“~e 


RECEPTION TO MRS, COLLINS. 


The Hartford Equal Rights Club gave 
Mrs. Emily P. Collins a birthday recep- 
tion on June 29, a little in advance of her 
eightieth birthday, which will occur Au- 
gust 11. It was a delightful occasion. 
The parlors and lower hall of Unity 
Church were draped with flags. There 
was a profusion of flowers, and the speak- 
er’s desk was covered with yellow ox-eyed 
daisies. Mrs. Collins was presented with 
a beautiful bouquet cf eighty white roses. 
The parlors and hall were filled with 
members and friends of the Equal Rights 
Club and the Woman’s Relief Corps. The 
Hartford Times says: 


Mrs. Collins herself was the queen of 
the evening. With her regal presence, 
her soft silvery hair and the handsome 
simplicity of her dress, with a touch of 
rich laces that made the whole effect artis- 
tic, she could have distanced most queens 
on their thrones in all that is truly regal. 
But better than all is her own unaffected 
simplicity. 

There was music by Mrs. Elmer and 
Miss Tucker and Mrs. Neil Stalker, with 
addresses by Mrs. L. D. Bacon, president 
of the club, Rev. Mr. Waite, pastor of the 
church, Miss Frances Ellen Burr, secre- 
tary of the club, and for many years Mrs. 
Collins’ principal co-worker, Mrs. M. C. 
Richards, of Unionville, chaplain of the 
W. R. C., and Mrs. Josephine Bissell. 
Letters were read from Prof. C. H. 
Young, Mrs. Annie C. 8. Fenner, of New 
London, and Mrs. M. F. Rogers, of Meri- 
den. Mrs. Hooker was kept away by ill- 
ness in her family. 

Mrs. F. H. Richards, president of the 
Relief Corps, presented Mrs. Collins, on 
the part of the corps, with a handsome 
gold badge, and Mrs. Emily O. Kimball 
read the following poem: 

’Twas in thy ripened womanhood 
That first thy leadership had we, 
And soon we knew what discipline 
Life had already given to thee. 
The tfuth and sweetness in thyself 
We saw and felt. Thy woman's grace 
And mingled strength and gentleness, 
Argued all women’s rightful place. 
Our hearts grew glad to clasp thy hand, 
Our feet, to walk thy larger way ; 
And in thy face’s brightening light 
We saw the dawn of woman’s day. 
—— thee, friend! All souls crave 
Amid all else by love we live, 


More than by wealth, or fame or power; 
Our living love to thee we give. 


Mrs. Bacon presented Mrs. Collins with 
a beautiful gold badge encircled with the 
words: ‘Hartford Equal Rights Club, 
1894.’ At the top is the name, ‘‘Emily P. 
Collins,” and in the centre is a daffodil, 
adopted as the Connecticut State Suffrage 
flower at the last executive meeting of 
the State Association. The daffodil on 
the badge is significant, not only as being 
the State suffrage flower, but as showing 
the united work of the club and the State 
Association. Mrs. Bacon told Mrs. Col- 
lings the club would gladly crown her with 
rare jewels, but they knew that she had 
already woven for herself a glittering 
crown. Mrs. Collins said in reply: 


I am perfectly overwhelmed by the dem- 
onstrations of this evening, and can find 
no words to express my feelings. As for 
this token of esteem, this beautiful gold 
badge, so artistic in design, and with its 
significant daffodil in the centre, I can say 
that no knight of olden time ever received 
decorations of honor and the insignia of 
knighthood with a more profound sense 
of appreciation of the honor conferred, 
and certainly not with such gratitude and 
affection as I bear towards the Hartford 
Equal Rights Club. I shall cherish this 
gift as above all price; around it will 
cluster some of the pleasant memories of 
my life. There is but one drawback to 
the pleasure of the evening, and that is 
the consciousness that my worth has been 
overestimated; that I have not merited 
all the praises that have been lavished 
upon me. Had my ability equalled the 
intensity of my desire to promote the 
noble object of this club, then indeed I 
should have deserved your encomiums. 
But, as it is, I feel undeserving of them. 
I can assure youthat my heartfelt prayers 
will always accompany you, till the ob- 
ject for which this club was formed shall 
be attained. May God speed the day! 

When I look back through the vista of 
years to the days of my youth, the dis- 
tance seems so short that I can hardly 
realize that this is my eightieth summer 
which you so generously commemorate. 
Yet, measured by the vast changes that 
have occurred in mundane affairs, in hu- 
man thought and human achievement, 
and especially in the status of women, it 
seems to me that not one age only, but 
whole cycles of ages have elapsed. No 
500 years in the world’s history have 
marked such progress as has been made 
in the last half-century. For woman it 
has been a gloriously transitional period. 
Fifty years ago her powers were unde- 
velo and unknown. At last she awoke 
to the fact that the moral world was 
painfull lagging behind the material 
world of being, for one-half the limbs of 





what should be the whole body politic 
were fettered by civil laws, by bonds 
which must be removed before humanity 
could advance as one harmonious whole. 
Women are now awaking to larger duties, 
and are scaling the walls of educational 
institutions, and forcing their way into 
the various flelds of industry, and no fur- 
ther barriers remain but legislative codes, 
and these must fall before woman’s on- 
ward advance. Soon men with big brains 
and noble hearts will hail with joy the 
advent of their sisters to their own politi- 
cal plane. 

For me, I have long looked out of the 
western windows of life, till declining 
strength and vigor have admonished me 
that my day’s duties are nearly done. 
And, my friends, I am glad that you have 
given expression to your kindly thoughts 
of me while yet the warm heart can 
thrill responsive to the tones of love and 
oa I am glad you have not 
waited till that heart should be cold and 
still. It is very well to strew the graves 
of loved ones with flowers; but better 
yet to bestow them while their fragrance 
can be enjoyed. The sweetest bliss of 
life is the approbation of friends, and 
your charming manifestation of it to me 
will cheer and brighten the evening of 
my life while memory lasts. 

A fine collation was served at the close 
of the addresses, and the party broke up 
with the feeling expressed by many that 
the so-called ‘‘curse”’ of old age is fast 
wearing away, and that the old women 
of the future, merely because of old age, 
will no more be assigned to the chimney- 
corner than old men. 


=~ -— 


SUFFRAGE HEARING IN NEW YORE. 


The Suffrage Committee of the New 
York Constitutional Convention gave its 
final hearing on the woman suffrage ques- 
tion on June 28. Hon. Joseph M. Carey, 
U.S. Senator from Wyoming, made the 
principal address, and proved by facts 
that equal suffrage in practice does not 
break up the family, nor lead to any of 
the direful consequences so freely pre- 
dicted by those who have had no experi- 
ence of it. 

Addresses were also made by Mrs. 
Mary T. Burt, president of the State W. 
Cc. T. U., and by Mrs. Mary Seymour 
Howell. 

The Suffrage Committee announced that 
on July 11 it would hold an executive 
session to vote on the question. 

The suffragists ask to have an amend- 
ment striking out the word “male“ sub- 
mitted to the voters. The opponents 
strenuously object to this. Mr. Francis 
M. Scott, of New York, at the recent 
remonstrants’ hearing, declared that it 
‘*would be little less than a crime” to let 
the people vote upon it. The action of 
the Suffrage Committee will be awaited 
with interest. The majority of them are 
opposed to equal suffrage, and it is pre- 
dicted that they will report adversely, but 
will ask, when the matter reaches the 
convention, that the subject be made a 
special order and debated at length. 


— — — — 


SUFFRAGE DAY AT OTTAWA, KAN. 


June 28 was woman suffrage day at the 
Ottawa (Kan.) Chautauqua Assembly. 
A special to the Topeka Capital says: 
‘From 6.30 this morning until 10 o’clock, 
the all-absorbing theme was ‘equal 
rights.’ Not a prayer-meeting, not a 
normal class, not a conference passed 
without mention being made of woman’s 
cause. Men, women and children indicat- 
ed their fidelity to the cause by wearing 
yellow badges. The Woman’s Council 
headquarters presented a lively scene. 
The poles of the tent, the table and chairs 
were decorated with yellow bunting, and 
the motto, ‘She flies with her own 
wings,’ was plainly visible.” 

Three distinctively suffrage meetings 
were held, over which Mrs. Laura M. 
Jones presided. 

Ex-Gov. Hoyt, of Wyoming, delivered 
an address toa large audience in the tab- 
ernacle in the afternoon. He went to 
Wyoming sixteen years ago, and at that 
time was not in favor of equal suffrage ; 
but, after a thorough test in his own 
State, he is now one of its. strongest 
champions. In Wyoming it has proven a 
success. Gov. Hoyt is a Republican; he 
did not, however, discuss woman suffrage 
from that standpoint, but from the stand- 
point of human rights, in which the best 
men of all parties should unite. He said 
that although the Republican party did 
not endorse woman suffrage in its plat- 
form, the amendment will receive a large 
vote from that party. The advance of 
civilization demands the vote of women. 
‘Taxation without representation” must 
become a thing of the past. 

At four o’clock the Woman’s Council 
and W. C. T. U. held a joint meeting for 
the discussion of the suffrage amendment. 
Mrs. Sally Bates Dale, of Paola, spoke of 
the work done for the cause by the wo- 
men in her own town. Eight women 
who believed in equal rights invited their 
friends to a yellow tea one afternoon. 
Papers on this subject were read and dis- 
cessed. The first entertainment was suc- 
cessful, and another followed. The gen- 
tlemen of the town betrayed an interest, 








and were invited to attend. The pleas- 
ant gatherings have been continued, until 
the community is thoroughly aroused 
over the question. The newspapers have 
& great deal to say about the amendment, 
two favoring and one opposing it. Mrs. 
Dale said the reason women have not 
been granted the ballot long ago was be- 
cause of the false education of the boys 
of ourland. ‘First educate the women,” 
she said, ‘‘and they will educate their 
sons and daughters.”’ 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman-Catt ad- 
dressed a large audience in the tabernacle 
in the evening. She said many thought- 
ful people who opposed woman suffrage 
argued that women, on account of their 
ignorance, would only add to the corrup- 
tion of American politics. These people 
thought politics ought to be purified be- 
fore women were given the vote. Mrs. 
Chapman-Catt would purify politics by 
means of woman suffrage; “for,” she 
continued, ‘there are 130 good women to 
one bad one, and for every bad woman 
there are twelve bad men, therefore wo- 
man suffrage means more intelligence, 
more Americanism and more morality in 
politics.’’ 


— 
> 





“WOMANISM” AMONG SOUTHERN PRES- 
BYTERIANS, 


The Southern Presbyterian General 
Assembly, at its recent meeting in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., discussed, among other 
things, the alarming growth of ‘**woman- 
ism” in the church. The report of the 
Ad Interim Committee on Young People’s 
Societies said: 

They would utter a special warning 
against the danger to which young and 
inexperienced persons were exposed from 
the attendance upon large and promiscu- 
ous conventions not under ecclesiastical 
control, and further recommended that 
in societies which are constituted of both 
sexes, sessions should take care that the 
women and girls do not transgress the 
limitations of Scripture, by conducting 
meetings, or by engaging in public 
prayer and exhortation. 

When the question of adopting the 
report of the Ad Interim Committee 
came up, Dr. Daniel moved that the matter 
be indefinitely postponed. 

Dr. McCain argued against postpone- 
ment. 

Dr. Elwang thought it would be a 
grave mistake to attempt to settle the 
question once for all just now. The 
mind of the church was unsettled, and 
the question should be postponed. 

Dr. Walden said postponement only 
meant looseness in the matters involved; 
postponement meant an admission that 
they could not cope with the question. 
‘*Womanism” was pushing its way, and 
the W. C. T. U. was the right wing of 
the advance guard, while the Young 
Ladies’ Christian Endeavor Society was 
a powerful ally. They should not be 
place-hunters, nor fail to stand by the 
principles of the church because, for- 
sooth, they lost their charge thereby. 

Here Dr. Elwang rose to a point of 
order, and declared excitedly that Dr. 
Walden had not spoken in a Christian 
spirit. 

The Moderator called him to order. 

Dr. Walden concluded by saying that 
things were ‘‘in a chaotic state, and we 
must surrender everything for what we 
believe to be the word of God.” 

Dr. Daniel said the only difference was 
as to the method of dealing with the 
difficulties. A continuing of the matter 
in the assembly meant to leave it with 
the sessions of the churches. ‘*Woman- 
ism” ought to be made a subject of at- 
tention, and had been. The position of 
the church in regard to it was known. 
The trouble was that the existing law 
was not carefully applied, and no deliver- 
ance of the Assembly would stop the 
trouble. The wisest thing seemed to be 
to leave the matter where it belonged— 
with the church sessions. 

After some further discussion, the 
report of the Ad Interim Committee was 
adopted. But Dr. Daniel was undoubt- 
edly right in predicting that ‘‘no deliver- 
ance of the Assembly would stop the 
trouble,” i. e., the growth of ‘‘woman- 
ism.” 

The Presbyterian Church, North, is 
regarded here as tolerably conservative 
on the woman question, yet one reason 
given in the Assembly at Nashville 
against the proposed union of the North- 
ern and Southern Presbyterians was the 
different view generally taken by the two 
bodies as to the public work of women. 


— 


IN SOUTHERN COLLEGES. 


The growth of equal suffrage ideas at 
the South, especially among the younger 
women, has alarmed the conservatives, 
and at the recent commencement exer- 
cises of several Southern colleges for 
girls, grave and reverend gentlemen 
assumed the part of Mrs. Partington with 
her broom, trying to sweep back the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

During the commencement exercises of 








— 
the Mississippi State Industrial Schoo} for 
Girls at Columbus, Hon. T. A. Wilbe, of 
Jackson, addressed the graduating clags, 
The report says: ‘In eloquent words he 
begged the young women of Mississippi 
to shun the dangers which lie in the path 
of those women who are endeavoring to 
lead woman from her heavenly sphere up 
the dangerous heights of woman suffrage, 
He characterized this movement as g 
hateful growth, and one which could find 
no nourishment in the breast of Missis- 
sippi womanhood.” 

Hon. Clyde Shropshire, vice - congu)- 
general at Paris, gave the commencement 
address at Shorter College, Rome, Ga. 
He took as his subject, “If I were a 
woman.” He said he disliked a masculine 
woman. If he were a woman in Kansas, 
he would not be mayor of the biggest 
town. He would vote, but vote out 
women. In New York he would purify 
Tammany athome. In Georgia, at home, 
he would see that none but good men 
held office. Just how he would accomplish 
all these excellent political objects with- 
out the ballot, he did not explain. 


At the Greensboro (N. C.) Female Col- 
lege, the baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by Bishop Fitzgerald, of At- 
lanta, from the text, ‘‘Her price is far 
above rubies.” An Atlanta paper says; 
‘*The bishop devoted a great deal of his 
time to a protest against woman suffrage. 
He said that no advance in civilization 
can ever excuse female suffrage. The 
sermon was full of good advice, and not 
calculated to hurt the feelings of any 
one.” This last statement is not al- 
together borne out by the facts, judging 
from the words of the indignant Southern 
girl who sends us the item. 

In several other colleges the subject 
was touched upon during the commence- 
ment exercises. At Monroe Female Col- 
lege, Forsyth, Ga., ‘Mrs. Alex W. Bealer, 
of Atlanta, read an interesting paper on 
*‘Woman’s Professions.’ She showed that 
woman’s prominent sphere in this world 
is in the home.” An Atlanta lady, read- 
ing at a public gathering in Forsyth a 
paper to show that woman’s sphere is in 
the home, reminds us of Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Wells, the leader of the Boston re- 
monstrants, who reads papers on all sub- 
jects in all parts of the country, yet who, 
year after year, went before committees 
of the Massachusetts Legislature and 
made public addresses aiming to prove 
that a woman’s sphere is at home. It 
must have taken Mrs. Bealer longer to go 
to Forsyth and read her paper than it 
would have done to go to the polls and 
cast her ballot; yet itis not reported that 
any of her children perished from starva- 
tion during her absence. 

At Emory College, Oxford, Ga., J. R. 
Dykes, of Marshalville, spoke on ‘The 
Fitness of Woman for Public Life,” and 
at the Georgia State University, at Ath- 
ens, ‘‘Woman Suffrage’ was the subject 
of one of the junior orations, by J. H. 
Butner, of Macon. The reports do not 
say which side these addresses were on. 

Governor Tillman, in his speech at the 
laying of the corner-stone of the Woman’s 
Industrial College at Rock Hill, S. C., 
indulged in what seems by the reports to 
have been an insulting and uncalled-for 
attack upon ‘‘old maids.” He stigmatized 
them as ‘‘composite, unnatural, unsexed, 
horrid creatures,” and repudiated in the 
strongest terms the idea of their having 
any part In the Industrial College. He 
said: ‘*Never shall any trained within 
these walls become other than helpful 
wives or self-respecting mothers.” Mrs. 
Virginia D. Young comes to the defence 
of her single sisters with a sensible and 
eloquent letter in the Charleston News 
and Courier, entitled ‘“‘A Plea for Vir- 
gins.” She asks whether every girl who 
enters the Industrial College must con- 
tract to get married in order to be allowed 
to share its benefits. After mentioning 
Florence Nightingale, Clara Barton, Fran- 
ces Willard and other unmarried women 
who have passed through the world 

Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
and whose good deeds have been a bless- 
ing to humanity, Mrs. Young showed 
how the irrational odium flung upon ‘‘old 
maids” has driven multitudes of silly 
girls into hasty and ill-assorted marriages. 
She says: 

May not this haste to leave school and 
get married have something to do with 
the ‘‘fatal blunder” the Governor deplores 
in our system of education, which ‘has 
seemed to deal mainly with preparin 
women to shine in the drawing-room aD 
society,” and enduing them with no re 
sources for self-support? 

Mrs. Young, herself a happy wife, is 
always ready to put in a chivalrous 
word for the unmarried women. 

Meanwhile, all this discussion, whether 
pro or con, helps the cause along. 

Addresses against equal suffrage geD- 
erally make more converts to the reform, 
especially among women, than the best 
arguments of its advocates. It is to be 
hoped that conservative orators will con- 
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tinue to preach away at those bright | just go there and smile and bow, and tell 


Southern girls, until they become a solid 
phalanx in favor of equal rights. 


— ⸗ 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 








At the weekly meeting of the Baptist 
ministers of Detroit, Mich., on June 18, 
Rev. C. C. Miller, of Owosso, Mich.., 
read a paper on ‘*Woman’s Place in the 
Church.” Mr. Miller is one of the ablest 
men in the association, and the facts and 
conclusions presented in his paper were, 
he said, the result of thirty years’ study. 
He held that, from the beginning of Bibli- 
cal history, there was an ordained spirit- 
ual equality between the sexes, and a 
property equality, the race term being 
the generic word ‘‘man.” ‘So God cre- 
ated man in his own image, male and 
female created he them,” and gave them 
joint property, right and dominion. Many 
examples were cited of the service of 
women in the church during the Old 
Testament era, as teachers, prophets 
and rulers, and it was shown that woman 
was gradually removed from her divinely 
appointed place in the olden church by 
the incoming of heathen ideas and influ- 
ences. Mr. Miller said that Jesus, the 
Great Restorer, in all his teachings, taught 
the restoration of woman to her equal 
place with man in all the service of the 
church. He then dealt with the usual 
objections founded upon two passages in 
the writings of St. Paul, the conclusion 
being that the predicted triumph of the 
church would come when woman was 
accorded her rightful place as equal 
co-worker with man in the church. 

Rev. Mrs. A. A. Rathburn, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has been a minister in the 
Wesleyan church for nineteen years. 

A London paper says that a sister of 
the late Mr. Spurgeon preached twice 
recently to crowded congregations at the 
handsome church in Hampstead Road, in 
connection with the service. Her man- 
ner is impressive, and she bears a personal 
resemblance to her eminent brother, from 
whom, however, she differed among other 
things, on the question of baptism. 

Not long ago Mrs. Lawson Forster, 
wife of the popular minister at Harecourt 
Chapel, Canonbury, delivered an address 
instead of her husband, and Mrs. Vyrnwy 
Morgan’s eloquent sermons at York Road 
have taken the hearts of the Lambeth 
people by storm. F. M. A. 

— — — — 


OOR BROTHERS OF THE PRESS. 


The Western Christian Advocate pub- 
lishes a letter giving an account of the 
part taken by women in Colorado at the 
April elections. It testifies that the best 
women voted, and that there was order at 
the polls. It says in conclusion: ‘The 
elections mean better city government, 
less gambling and strict Sunday closing 
for many of our towns; while at least 
four will receive the blessing of actual 
prohibition, which had always seemed 
unattainable. It must be admitted that 
there is abroad in our State a new and 
mighty power in politics, which, in the 
main, will be ever on the side of law and 
decency.” 

The Albany (N. Y.) Times Union be- 
lieves that ‘‘both justice and good policy 
demand equal suffrage,” and it is help- 
ing the suffrage movement by printing 
concise reports of what has been said and 
done by its friendsand opponents. Hold- 
ing that the ‘“‘logic of facts is now the 
most important,’”’ it has been publishing 
from day to day, on its fourth page, the 
list of women in the several wards of the 
city who own real estate and pay taxes 
thereon, and asks ‘‘why these taxpayers 
should be denied the right to vote?” 


The Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegram has a 
department headed ‘‘ Woman Suffrage 
News,’’ and floats above it the suffrage 
flag with its two stars. 

The Illustrated American is publishing 
every week the opinions of prominent 
women, in all sections of the country, 
upon the woman suffrage question. It is 
most interesting reading. Among the 
varied contributions in No. 225, an Ohio 
writer says: ‘The argument that it would 
only be increasing the difficulty by doub- 
ling the number of acknowledgedly in- 
eligible voters is of no force. If the con- 
stitution of the United States has not 
kept abreast of the times, change it. Let 
one of the great political parties of our 
nation have the courage of its inborn con- 
viction. Let it cease to crowd the bal- 
lot from Castle Garden.” 


— — — 
A 8YRIAN WOMAN’S VIEW. 





Madame Korany, of Syria, likes Ameri- 
ca, but thinks the women of that far 
country could give American women 
some useful hints as to comfort. 

“There is one thing the Oriental women 
do not have,” she says, ‘‘and that is recep- 
tions. I think they are senseless things, 
and I do not believe half your women 
would look so worn if they did not have so 
Many of these nuisances to attend. You 





people you are glad to see them when 
you are not. I wish I could get the 
American women to start the fashion of 
not having receptions. I believe they 
would be happier.” 


— — — 
W. Cc, T. U. FRANCHISE NOTES. 


At a recent meeting of the Harriman 
(Tenn.) Union, Mrs. T. M. Danham pre- 
sented the franchise department very ef- 
fectively. Mrs. Olinger read a selection 
by Mrs. Reynolds, of Michigan. Mrs. 
Taylor gave ‘‘ Twelve Reasons why 
Women Want to Vote,” and Mrs. Dun- 
ham read an original paper which was 
published later in the Harriman Advance. 


In the New York Constitutional Con- 
vention, June 28, Mr. McDonough, of 
Albany, presented the petition of the W. 
C. T. U., containing 37,700 signatures for 
prohibition and 35,500 for woman suf- 
frage. The petition was a third of a 
mile in length. 

At one of the temperance conferences 
held at the Ottawa (Kan.) Chautauqua 
Assembly, Mrs. L. B. Smith, president of 
the W. C. T. U., made a strong plea for 
equal suffrage. The subject is often dis- 
cussed at these conferences. 


Angust 6 will be the anniversary of 
Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace’s birthday, and 
on account of her supreme interest in the 
question of women’s enfranchisement and 
her well-known desire to spread the 
knowledge of all the great reforms of the 
day, especially the woman question and 
the temperance question, the Indiana 
W. C. T. U. will observe the day by 
special meetings in the interest of equal 
suffrage and the dissemination of litera- 
ture. 

— —¶ —ñ —— 


PROGRESSIVE CALIFORNIA POPULISTS. 


The California Populists, in their State 
Convention at Sacramento, not only put 
a strong woman suffrage plank into their 
platform, but elected Mrs. Margaret V. 
Longley, of South Pasadena, vice-chair- 
man of the convention. Next morning, 
according to the San Francisco Zzam- 
iner, 

McWhorter, of Fresno, called atten- 
tion to the fact that Mrs. Longley 
was not on the chairman’s plat- 
form. He was appointed to conduct 
the lady to her place, and the dele- 
gates jumped to their feet and cheered as 
she made her way to the stand. Mrs. 
Longley is a pleasant-faced elderly wo- 
man, with a melodious voice. ... Her ad- 
dress was very brief. She said she had 
been surprised into accepting the posi- 
tion, as she had hoped never to hold pnb- 
lic office until her sister women were 
given the right to vote for her. The ap- 
plause with which this sentiment was 
greeted was evidence enough that the 
Populists are strong on woman suffrage. 

Later, Mrs. Longley presided during 
one of the most exciting sessions of the 
convention, and is said to have acquitted 
herself admirably. The suffrage plank 
adopted was as follows: 

As our Government should derive its 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed, as set forth in the Declaration 
of Independence, and since this principle 
is ignored where one-half of the governed 
are disfranchised, therefore we declare 
that suffrage should be equal and without 
distinction of sex—based upon an educa- 
tional qualification. 

— — — — 


STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 


In New York, the Wine and Spirit Ga- 
zette is again urging the State regulation 
of vice, as a remedy for the police scan- 
dals lately brought to light ; and in Louis- 
ville, Ky., the Mayor and the Board of 
Public Safety have recommended the 
introduction of the system. St. Louis 
tried it for four years, and abandoned it 
in disgust. In Great Britain, after seven- 
teen years’ experience, it was repealed by 
an immense majority. In every Euro- 
pean country where it stills lingers, there 
is a growing agitation against it. The 
results everywhere are the same; an in- 
crease of vice, consequent upon fancied 
security; an increase of blackmail and 
corruption among the police; the deaden- 
ing of the public conscience, and an 
actual increase of the maladies against 
which this legislation is especially de- 
signed to guard. The July Philanthropist 
gives some instructive statistics drawn 
from the experience of St. Louis. The 
most influential paper of Kentucky, the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, speaks out 
emphatically upon the right side. It 
says: 

Even if the system could do what the 
board claims for it, the ple of Louis- 
ville would reject it with indignation. 
They will not consent to compromise 
with this vice. They will not consent to 
see the semi-sanction of the law cast over 
this iniquity. They will not consent to 
say to the youth of the city: ‘Behold, 
here, under the protection of the law, 
under the supervision of your fathers and 
brothers as Officials and physicians, are 
women—women who once were such as 
your mothers and sisters—, med and 
guarded for your slaves ; walk forth boldly 


into the market place and buy, and fear 
not!’ They will not consent to yield one 





jot of that } as moral principle which 
has outlawed this infamous traffic—that 
principle which is not only the conserva- 
tor of the race, but of the home, of the 
nation, of civilization itself. The Board 
of Public Safety and the Mayor of Louis- 
ville should halt before they step over a 
precipice beyond which is a bottomless 
pit of popular wrath. They should de- 
sist from their hastily conceived plan of 
abortive reform. They do not under- 
stand what sentiment they are defying, 
what forces they are provoking, what 
results they are inviting and ensuring. 


+e — 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


; NEw YORK, JUNE 24, 1894. 
Bditors Woman's Journal: 

The final hearing before the suffrage 
committee of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion took place on Thursday afternoon, 
June 28. It was specially arranged for 
Senator Carey of Wyoming, who spoke 
for over an hour, making a careful state- 
ment of the facts with regard to woman 
suffrage in that State. The hearing took 
place in the Assembly parlor, which was 
crowded. Many questions were asked 
the Senator in regard to the practical 
effects of the reform, several of them 
based on the recent articles in the Forum 
and North American Review. All of these 
he answered with great care, taking pains 
to make no over-statement, and impress- 
ing the committee with his entire relia- 
bility. 

Mrs. Mary T. Burt, president of the 
State W. C. T. U., on the morning of that 
day had presented the petition from that 
body asking for suffrage, which aggre- 
gated nearly 40,000 names, and was a 
third of an mile in length. She followed 
the Senator in an earnest speech, and 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell made the 
last address, which was warmly received. 
The chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Goodelle, announced that this closed the 
hearings, and that the report of the com- 
mittee would be made July 11. 

Mrs. Milton Rathburn spoke at the 
Shaker Settlement, near Albany, on 
Wednesday evening, June 27, to an en- 
thusiastic audience, and on the same day 
your correspondent addressed a gathering 
of ladies at the residence of Mrs. K. Hoff- 
man Morse at New Rochelle. On Thurs- 
day evening there was an open meeting 
of the Russian Working Men’s Club at 151 
Orchard Street in the 3d Assembly Dis- 
trict, at which Miss Harriett A. Keyser 
spoke and was most favorably received. 

The excessive heat and the pressure of 
preparations for leaving the city must 
excuse this short letter. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. May S. Knaggs, of Michigan, has 
given fifty-seven addresses in the New 
York suffrage campaign. 

In the Ladies’ Home Journal for July, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Mary 
Hallock Foote, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Grace Greenwood, Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. 
Henry Ward Beecher and others give their 
ideas as to what constitutes a good hus- 
band. 

The Catholic World for June contains a 
second symposium on ‘The Public Rights 
of Women,” by F. C. Farinholt, Mary A. 
Spellissy, Katherine F. Mullaney and 
Mary A. Dowd. These articles show 
that some Catholic women are as good 
suffragists as could be desired. 

Mrs. Ella C. Chamberlain, of Tam- 
pa, Fla., president of the Florida Equal 
Suffrage Association, is delighted with the 
cordial promises of codperation she is re- 
ceiving from friends all over the country 
in regard to the Southern Suffrage Bazar. 
Thirteen State presidents, ten county 
presidents in Pennsylvania, and presidents 
of a number of locals in different States, 
have already pledged their help. The 
Equal Rights Club of Hartford, Conn., 
will fill a barrel for the Bazar. 


Henry W. Stratton is the editor of a 
new paper, entitled the Spire, which will 
be published in Boston once in three 
weeks. It will be non-sectarian. The 
first number contains articles on a variety 
of interesting subjects. Among the con- 
tributors are Hezekiah Butterworth, 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, Rev. B. A. Hor- 
ton, Rev. L. B. Macdonald, Dr. E. L. 


Twombly and Mrs. C. H. Burdett. 
Price, $1 per year; single copies, six 
cents. 


Miss Clara M. Fuller, of Holyoke, 
Mass., read an essay on ‘‘'The Woman of 
the Nineteenth Century” at the recent 
graduating exercises of the public school. 
Miss Fuller’s name headed the roll in 
both scholarship and deportment. Her 
essay, in which she made an earnest plea 
for equal suffrage, is highly praised. 
Miss Fuller is a niece of Mrs. Bessie 
Blodgett, and of the lamented Hannah 
Wilde. She says she chose her subject 
‘for Aunt Hannah’s sake.” 





Frau Professor Von Gizyski, of Berlin, 
wife of the Professor of Ethics at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, has organized a com- 
mittee of German women to visit other 
countries for the purpose of studying the 
woman quettion. Two of these ladies 
are now in London, Frau Hanna Bieber- 
Boehm and Frau Jeannette Schwerin. 
They attended the great Queen’s Hall 
meeting, and expressed themselves de- 
lighted to hear the progressive utterances 
of representative English women. 

A philanthropist in New York, Mr. 
Nathan Straus, who all winter supplied 
the poor with coal, now that the hot 
weather is here, is seeking to establish 
another charity. Feeling sure that the 
large death rate among children is due to 
improper food, he has opened various 
depots where sterilized milk may be pro- 
curred for them, as well as good baby- 
food, at a nominal cost. He will also 
erect a large tent on one of the piers, 
where babies and their mothers may get 
milk and fresh air at the same time. 

Mrs. O. O. Fletcher, of Ithaca, N. Y., 
has issued a protest against woman suf- 
frage, setting forth eleven assumptions 
upon which she says the advocates of 
equal rights for women rest their case. 
A series of more glaring misrepresenta- 
tions of equal rights doctrine we never 
saw. They would deserve to be stigma- 
tized as enormous falsehoods, except that 
the author was quite possibly so ignorant 
of her subject as to suppose them to be 
the truth. Mrs. Fletcher’s anti-suffrage 
arguments, with replies by Mrs. Lucy S. 
Pearson, of Ithaca, and Margaretta B. 
Fosgate, of Auburn, have been published 
as a leaflet. 


What has Grace Dodge done for the 
factory girl in New York? Being a 
young woman of great wealth, unlimited 
leisure was at her command, and she gave 
it freely to teach the working girls how 
to coéperate for their common comfort 
and pleasure. They have built for them- 
selves under her inspiration imposing 
buildings where commodious sleeping- 
rooms, parlors, library, classrooms, sew- 
ing-rooms and music-rooms are at their 
command. Amid beautiful surroundings, 
obtained through their own efforts and 
savings, these girls come together even- 
ing after evening for a singing lesson, a 
lecture, to study, or to congregate in the 
sewing-room and fashion a new garment 
and chat of the latest book or of some one 
of their set’s literary eftort, for in the 
‘Far and Near,” the organ of the Work- 
ing Girls’ Association, appear essays, 
poems and stories from members of the 
various clubs that give evidence of con- 
siderable talent.—N. O. Times-Democrat. 








WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 

The focty second yom of this 27 schoo! for boys 
and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1894. Prepares 
for college, scientific +chool, business and a useful 
life. Attention to character building. Send for 
catalogue, or call Tuesday’s. at 

ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass, 


Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co, 
North Shore Route 


TO GLOUCESTER 


and Return. 
ROUND TRIP, 75c. 


STEAMERS leave north side of Central Wharf 
(foot of State St.) week days 9.30 A. M. and 2 P. M.; 
2P.M. Sundays, leave Boston at 

.15 A. M.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 

The excursion boat leaving Boston in the morning 
remains at Gloucester about two hours and arrives 
back at Boston about 4.30 P.M. on week days, and 
5.30 P. M.on Sundays, thus affording passengers the 
opportunity to reach home in ie season 

having nt the day in a delightful ocean trip 
of 60 miles along t renowned North Shore, @ 
stretch of sea coast which in its beautiful and varied 
seenery is unequalled elsewhere in New England. 
For further information and . wr rates for large 
parties apply to E 8. MERCHANT, Agent. 


STEAMERS FOR 
LYNN, MARBLEHEAD, SALEM WIL- 
LOWS, BAKER'S ISLAND & BEVERLY 


Leave Snow’s Arch Wharf, 442 Atlantic Ave., 
ston, 


For Lyan. Week days, 8.00 and 11.00 A. M., 6.00 

P.M. Sundays, 6.00 P.M. Return leave Lynn, week 
8, 7.00 and 11.90 A. M., 2.30P.M Sundays, 8.45 A.M. 
or Marbichead, Salem Willows, 

Island and Beverly. Week days, 10.00 A. M., 2.30 

and *6.15P.M. Retarn leave Beverly 7.00 A. M., 2.30 

and +7 P.M. Sundays for Marblehead, leave Boston, 

4000 an) 0 00 45 P. leave Mar. 

le 





b an 
40 A. M., 3.40 and 4.40 P. M. 
For Salem Willows, Saker s Island and 





Beverly. 710.00 and 11.00 A. M., *3.00 and *6.45 
** } leave Beverly 9.00 A. M., 8.00, 4.00 and 


* Does not stop at Baker’s Island. + Does not stop 
at Marblehead. 


Band Concerts, Fish Dinners, Boating, 
Fishing, Bowling, etc. 


Fares: Boston to nn, 15 cents; children, 10 
cents. Round trip tickets, 25 cents; children, 15 cents. 
Boston to points, 25 cents; children, 15 cents. 
Round trip tickets, 45 cents; children, 25 cents. 

Special rates for parties upon application to 


BOSTON, BEVERLY AND SALEM 8.8.CO, 
W. A. McCrillis, General Manager. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readinge and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rsv. Anna H. 
Suaw, Atice Stonz BLackwsRti1l, and Lucy 
E. ANTHONY. For sale at Woman's Journal 
office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
paid, 50 cents. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 

HAVE NOW READY: 
“Common Sense” Applied to 
Woman Sufirage. 

A statement of the reasons which justify the 
demand to extend the suffrage to women, 
with consideration of the arguments 
against such enfranchisement, and with 
special reference to the issues to Le pre- 
sented at the New York Constitutional 
Convention of 1894. By Mary Putnam 
Jacost, M.D. (Questions of the Day 8e- 
ries, No. 80.) 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 

READY EARLY IN JULY. 
The Hudson Library. 

A series of good fiction by authors from each 
side of the Atlantic. Bi-monthly issues. En 
tered as second-class matter. Per number, 
560 cents; yearly subscriptions, $3.00. 

No. 1. (the July issue)—Love and Shawl- 
Straps. By Awnnetts Lvortis Nosxz, 
author of ‘‘Uncle Jack’s Exeeutors,”’ ‘Eunice 
Lathrop,”’ ete. 

The volumes of the Hudson Library are also 
issued in a library edition, in cloth covers, 
price, $1.00 





NEW 


Wall Papers! 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


— — 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, - * BOSTON, 
Next door to Washington Street. 


L. DoucLas 
SHOE ws rnin. 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF: 

$4,350 FINE CALF& KANGAROD. 
$ 3.32 POLICE, 3 SoLes. 
423232. WORKINGHENS 


EXTRA FINE. 
$2.$1.25 BoySSCHOOLSHOES, 
pitta ti7s ne 
$229 %a.? 1. 
$32" Best DONGOLa 
» SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
. W-L.-DOUGLAS, 
™" BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe, 

Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits, Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities, 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
gtitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


The Fittz Cure. 


A Sure Remedy for Alcoholism, 
Home Treatment. No Publicity. 
No Loss of Time. 

Indorsed by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence Society. 

Every patient is enthusiastic in 
reference to the fiicacy of the 
Cure. 

Consultations and correspondence 
confidential. 















For testimonials in Boston and vicinity, call 
at Room 2, No. 86 Court St., Boston. 





Benj. R. Jewell & Co., 


General Agents for Massachusetts. 

















The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Price, 50 cents. 
18 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Sample copy free. 
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LET US DIE ARMENIANS, 
[From the Armenian of Archbishop Khoréne 
Nar-Bey de Lusignan.} 
BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Brothers, we have no hope from foreigners; 
Gaze not around for aid! Though with good- 
will 
The foreigner receive you as a guest, 
He is an alien still. 


Unmoved he sees your pain; what matters it 
Although to tears of blood your heart be 
grieved ? 
None save Armenians fee] Armenia’s woes. 
Why are you still deceived? 


Rest not upon the foreigner your hope; 
Show not to cruel eyes your deep distress. 

Do you then look for sympathy and help? 
They mock your nakedness! 


Heavy your burden is, but do you think 
That foreign hands will lift it? You are 
wrong. 
Nay, leave the foreigner, lend brother's arm 
To brother, and bs strong! 


Fate is yourenemy? Be not dismayed, 

But show Armenian hearts, to brave her hate. 
Fate cannot vanquish an heroic land 

That battles against fate. 


Nor swords nor chains could crush the minds 
and hearts 
Of your great ancestors, those valiant ones. 
Why are your hearts to-day so weak and faint? 
Are you not heroes’ sons? 


Sons of those matchless heroes who of old 
Upon their country’s altar bled and died— 

Sons of those great Armenians whose lives 
To-day are the world’s pride? 


Even the mighty nations of the earth 
With envy view our nation’s history. 
Then why, forgetting your past glory, say 

To aliens, ‘‘Blest are ye’’? 


Ferward! Let him who has an earnest heart 
Forsake the stranger, fullow his brave sires! 

The life of all Armenians centres round 
Religion’s altar-fires. 


Armenia’s life shall not become extinct ; 
The heavens are full of that life-giving flame. 
While the all-conquering cross of Christ shall 
reign, 
So long shall live her name. 


Why are you fearful? See you not, sublime 
Above your heads, the shadow of the rood? 

Of old your fathers with that sacred sign 
Mingled their sacred blood. 


Anchor your hope, too, on the cross! Have 
faith 
The light will shine, since you to it are true. 
It was your nation’s bulwark; be it still 
Weapon and flag to you! 


A nation that was faithful to the cross 
Cannot be lost, though centuries roll past. 

While in this world religion shall endure, 
Her life shall also last. 


In the great names of faith and fatherland, 
Clasp hands in love, bid hate and malice flee, 
Armenian brothers! Let the nation’s foe 
Alone accurséd be. 


Let each heart glow with love for fatherland, 
Each mind your country’s welfare seek alone ; 

Let your least brother’s pain and tears be felt 
As keenly as your own. 


Ah! foreign bread can never nourish us, 
And foreign water never quench our thirst; 

Thou art our life, Armenian font, where we 
Received baptism first! 


For no vain hope let us deny that font, 
Our nation’s baptistery! When we yield 
Our breath forever, be our place of death 
The holy battlefield. 
Let the same earth receive ‘aat cradicd us; 
Armenians we, when iife to us was given; 
Armenians let us live Armenians die, 
Armenians enter heaven! 
— 9 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
JOHN HANCOCK IN A GROTTO. 
BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 


In Vienna we heard that we ought to 
stop at Adelsburg and see the grotto, on 
our way to Venice, it being magnificent 
and worth seeing. We hadn’t heard of it 
before. But, on looking the subject up in 
the lexicon, we were told that it is the 
largest cave in the world. The end of it, 
in fact, has never been found; for behind 
every wall that seems a termination come 
hollow sounds when struck, proving that 
further empty spaces exist still beyond. 
Some think it is a part of the honey-comb 
belt that surrounds the globe beneath its 
outer crust ; portions of which, falling in, 
produce earthquakes and sinkage. 

We decided to go, and fancied it might 
be seen of an afternoon; or at least all of 
it that we wanted to see. On arriving, 
however, and asking where we should 
find the opening of the cave, we learned 
that we could not go in without taking 
official guides from the government office ; 
and on going to the office we found out 
other practical details which our friends, 
as usual, had forgotten to mention. We 
had to have the grotto lighted before 
hand, there being three kinds of illumina- 
tion provided : the so-called grand illumi- 
nation, costing sixty-five florins ; the mid. 
dle, and the small. My friend wanted the 
first. I objected. It seemed to me that 
with everything brilliantly lighted the 
aspect of the place would be operatic, 
whereas, in dim light, the grotto would 


appear more cavermous and awful. At 
last we compromised the matter by agree- 
ing to have the so-called ball-room lighted 
with grand illumination of five thousand 
flames; the Cathedral with the middle 
illumination, and other portions with the 
small illumination. And with that we 
went home for that day and to bed, while 
all the time I was brooding over the 
swindle of the officer, who had made us 
engage five guides, whereas I fancied 
three sufficient. But indeed there were 
labyrinthine passages in the cave beyond 
anything I could have imagined. And 
twice I got lost and separated from my 
party ; but fortunately a guide or two was 
behind or before, and by tapping on the 
resonant white and pink walls of the 
corridor they would signal to the others. 
Our great fright occurred when my friend 
was discovered missing. Not a guide was 
with her. All five were with me. They 
shouted, and a thousand echoes responded, 
but no voice. And the head guide, after 
counting the passages, and finding there 
were eight, set his lantern down at my 
feet (each guide carried a mine lantern in 
case a gust of gas should extinguish the 
flames of their torches and the fixed 
lamps), and he said to me: ‘Madam, 
pleace sit down and wait here. Don’t 
move from the spot. If we find your 
friend within signalling distance we 
shall be back in fifteen minutes. If not, 
my men have orders to all meet in this 
place in one hour.” 

Well, you can fancy how I began to 
feel, sitting in that enormous hollow full 
of gloom in the bowels of the earth, alone 
with the tiny spark of light. I fairly 
jumped when a hand came out from 
behind a wall at my left shoulder. But it 
was Miss Mase’s. ‘Just come here,” she 
said, and pulled me along the passage 
with her eyes big as saucers, and her 
voice subdued by excitement. I knew 
of course, at once, she had run upon the 
gold—for the guides had told us gold had 
been found once in the cave, and it was 
because of the people who came prowling 
in, hammering off the rocks to rediscover 
the vein, that the government had put the 
iron gates at the entrance. But the pas- 
sage was pitch dark, and I had to think 
what Mark Twain says in ‘‘Roughing It,” 
of gold not having glitter, and was about 
telling Jennie it must be iron pyrites she 
had seen, when of a sudden the passage 
terminated in a big cavern, lighted by a 
white day-light kind of light, that ema- 
nated from the head of a human being 
seated in the middle of the apartment on 
a rock. 

‘*There he is,” Jennie said, pointing at 
him with emotion. ‘That ‘man says he 
knew John Hancock.” 

I stared. What in the world? The 
man must have been drunk and got left 
in here by some former party. But he 
did not look dissipated. On the contrary, 
he wore a sober, dignified air. After the 
first minute I felt attracted to him. 

** Yes,” he repeated, in answer to 
Jennie’s remark. ‘I used to work for 
John Hancock. J was his right-hand man. 
He was busy outside. I did chores about 
the house; mending a little, chopping 
wood, looking after practical things in 
general. The boss, he was set on talking. 
Sometimes he would go out in the streets 
and talk; sometimes he would stop folks 
passing by the gate; sometimes he 
would invite people to the house. What 
they talked about was always the same 
subject, liberty. It had got into the 
blood of him and some of the neighbors 
and made it boil. I was hanging around 
one night when the boss came up to me. 
*Pon my word if he wasn’t dressed up like 
an Indian. ‘‘Com.,’’ said he, ‘you wont 
go along to-night, we’re taking young 
Mistress Enthusiasm,” and off a posse of 
them were, the folks that had talked so 
much with the boss, down to the dock 
and into tow boats for the British ships 
in the harbor. The next thing I saw was 
a mighty lot of good valuable cargo going 
over into the water; thereupon I thought 
to myself: Nay—sure enough, spoiling 
good tea with brine isn’t my way, you’re 
right there, boss, that’s a fact. That 
isn’t a job Common Sense would have a 
hand in. He’d leave such things to giddy 
Mrs. Enthusiasm and her like. Well, the 
boss, he came home and washed the red 
paint off his face, and a lot there was of 
it; his nose was so big, it took a pint, 
most, just to redden that up. I threw the 
water out of the wash bowl. Then I took 
up the hatchet. That was green, I can 
tell you, and smelt good. It had gone 
through cases of the best Oolong and 
Souchong and had a fragra-ce—I really 
thought with regret how my wife could 
have used that tea and made a first rate 
draught of it. But, said the boss: ‘Come, 
take that ax and hew out with it a seat 
with three pillar-like legs”; which I did, 
and a comely seat it was, too. 

John Hancock, who had written a paper 
at last containing the gist of the things he 
and his friends had been talking of so 
long, and had signed with his name and 





seal, asked for the chair when it was done 


and taking it, he inscribed a motto on each 
leg; ‘they are extracts,” he remarked, 
‘from the paper. The chair, Com., as 
you must need to know, is symbolical. It 
represents the seat of government. And 
government, our American government 
stands on three principles, as the seat 
does on three legs. ‘The first of these 
principles is that ‘all men are born 
equal.’ The second is like unto it: ‘Every 
just government derives its power from 
the consent of the governed.’ The third 
principle is that ‘there shall be no taxa- 
tion without representation.’ Now take 
oft the first leg and see if the seat will 
stand.” 

I took it off, the-all-men-are-equal leg, 
and down the thing fell. 

“Try taking out the second,’’ said the 
boss. 

I took out the government-derives.its- 
power-from-the-consent-of - the - governed 
leg, and over the chair toppled. 

“Try the third,” continued Hancock. 

I drew the third leg from under the 
seat, the no-taxation-without-representa- 
tion leg, and prostrate the construction 
lay for the third time. 

Now set all in,” ordered the boss. 

I set all in, and there it stood, firm and 
new. I tell you nothing firmer ever was 
made. It’s been used and used ever since. 
In fact, no man in America has ever got 
on long who didn’t use it, and the men 
that have had it for their law from the 
beginning of their careers all along have 
become the heroes of the New World; 
unconquerable, victorious. Folks call ita 
stump sometimes, and the orators that 
mount it, stump speakers. It goes, for 
that matter, by any number of names. 
But the original stool has those three legs 
which I, Common Sense, hewed out with 
the revolutionary hatchet of John Han- 
cock and his friends. 

But there was a little discrepancy, as I 
perceived by and by, between the in- 
scriptions on the legs and facts as they 
were. So, ‘‘Boss,” says I, one, day, ‘‘it 
seems to me you’ll have to scratch out a 
word or two from one or t’other of those 
’ere legs. The third one said that gov- 
ernment derives its power from the con- 
sent of the governed ; now don’t it?” 

‘*Yes, of course it does,” says he. 

‘*Well,” says I, ‘‘as far as I see, as I 
look about New England, it’s only the 
church members that have a word in gov- 
ernment. They’re the only folks that 
may vote, while it’s as sartin as can be 
that all of us folks are governed.” 

‘It is true; it is true,” said Hancock, 
and off he went and had another law 
made giving tax-payers, whether they 
were members of the church or not, the 
right to vote. Then he came back to me 
and told me. 

Well, I’m pretty slow by nature, but in 
time what did I see but another discrep- 
ancy between the inscriptions and the 
fact. A neighbor of ours, a poor man by 
the name of Joe Harrison, owned a 
donkey, and the donkey being worth 
something, Joe was taxed along with his 
richer kinsfolks. But one night the 
donkey died, and when Joe came the next 
day to election some fellows came up and 
said: ‘Joe, you can’t vote. Your jackass 
is dead.”” And sure enough, Joe by right 
of law couldn’t vote. So, seeing the boss, 
says I again: 

‘*Boss, I’ve scratched another idee out 
of my head, and I guess you’ll have to 
scratch one of those inscriptions from 
out your chair of state.” 

‘*How so?” says he. 

‘*Well,” says I, ‘*was it Joe or his jackass 
that had the privilege of voting?” 

‘*Why, it was Joe, naturally,’ answered 
he. 

“It was, was it?’ saysI. ‘*Well, why 
then, the jackass being dead, couldn’t Joe 
vote?” 

That was a poser for the boss. I fol- 
lowed it right up with my idee, saying: 
** Pears to me, to set things in harmony, 
you’d better scratch out the word ‘the 
government’ and substitute taxpayers. 
Then it’ll read, the government derives 
its powers from the consent of taxpayers. 
And that'll strike the truth.” 

No, no,” cried John Hancock. ‘‘We 
won't alter the principle. We’ll alter the 
law and make it agree with the princi- 
ple.” 

And away he strode, and he did not 
atop, he and his friends, until they had 
got a new statute law made giving the 
right of suffrage to all men whether they 
paid taxes or not. 

But meanwhile Hancock was getting 
pretty old, and folks who noticed it 
talked of his being laid on the shelf. I 
was put out about it more than I ex- 
pressed. How it happened that we got 
talking about it, [don’t know. One day, 
however, I blurted out my fears, where- 
upon his air grew very solemn, and he 
said, ‘‘I shall notdie. [am immortal. I 
am the divine sense of justice, and when 
the flesh that I take on me grows old and 





dies, I pass on into another body.” 





Franklin Savings Bank Building, 


ALBERT PEEDER’S | institute of Curative 


No. 5 Park Square, Room 82, BOSTON. 








DR. ALBERT REEDER solicits the consideration of ladies for his method of 


Treatment by Curative Movements. 


It has been demonstrated to be the most efficacious means for the cure of 
excess of fat, local or general; relaxed muscular system; general weakness ; nervous 
exhaustion; headaches; spinal complaints; flat or contracted chests; round shoul. 
dere; bent carriage and improper poise of the body. 


This method has received the endorsement of the most eminent and progressive 


members of the medical profession. 


Office hours: 9 until 5. 








And, sure enough, my old master, John 
Hancock, died and was buried, but his 
spirit passed from under his home roof, 
not to the grave-yard, but on over the 
boundary of the town and State, out over 
hills and flelds, and never stopped until 
it reached a hardy youth whose heart the 
spirit entered into. I staid in New Eng- 
land while the youth grew up to be an old 
man, with sons, then I moved along too, 
touching as I went, as my wont is, the 
foreheads, here of one and there of 
another, till they see and recognize me. 
When I reached my boss again, I whis- 
pered : 

‘*Boss, I can’t help it; but if there 
isn’t another discrepancy between the in- 
scriptions on the legs of that ’ere stool 
and facts as they are, I’ll be—” 

“Sh,” said the boss, ‘I know, I see. 
You’re going to say the inscription de- 
clares that all men are equal, whereas 
here we are treating black men like 
brutes.” 

And I tell you if my old master wasn’t 
furious and rebellious! He wouldn’t lis- 
ten to a word from me. He took up 
Enthusiasm again, the wild matron that 
had urged him on the night of the de- 
struction of the tea cases in Boston Har- 
bor, and though it was a capital offence 
to conceal or free black slaves, John did 
it. He did even more; and what was the 
end of it, but that he was killed in short 
metre. He had gone under the name of 
John Brown, and armies that were tramp- 
ers sang like a hymn of battle: ‘John 
Brown’s body is a-mouldering in the 
grave, but his soul goes marching on.” 

And who suspected it was their old 
John Hancock whose spirit marched down 
through the continent and through the 
minds of men? Well, for one! did,and what 
is more, I had my eyes open to see where 
the march of his soul ended. And where 
do you suppose? It went back to the 
State of New York again, to a little pine- 
board schoolhouse in the woods. One 
window at the right opened a view into 
a forest, and one window at the left 
looked out upon trees, and through the 
open doorway in front a clearing and 
more pine trees were seen. Inside the 
room, which was otherwise empty, sat a 
young, pale girl. Her father had sent 
eleven or twelve children into the world 
without having anything to support 
them on. So she, who had learned Latin 
from him and all he knew as a clergyman, 
had become a schoolmistress in order to 
help the family along. She earned ten 
dollarsa month. This summer afternoon, 
just as the children had gone, another 
teacher had dropped in. He was a farm- 
er’s son and could hardly read and write, 
but had taken to teaching a district school 
rather than work on the farm. He was 
too lazy to labor, and said he had dis- 
missed his school on the plea that the 
boys and girls were wanted home to help 
with harvesting. And this fellow, who 
shirked his duties so, got twenty-four 
dollars a month. 

Why should he be paid seven while she 
was given only two and a half? 

She asked the question out loud, her 
vehemence was 80 great, and that instant 
John Hancock’s spirit entered into her. 
It drove her out of the schoolhouse, forth 
into the open places of the world. And 
it made her suffer, I can tell you, more 
than it had John Brown. For John 
Brown suffered only death, while she 
was made to suffer the mockery that is 
worse than death. 

But mockery here, mockery there, after 
all it was my indomitable old boss, John 
Hancock, inside of Susan B. Anthony’s 
petticoats, and you can make up your 
mind she went on talking and persuading, 
and I followed. Where John Hancock’s 
spirit is, Common Sense is always at his 
back. But, as I was a-telling, what I 
wanted to call attention to was another 
discrepancy ; the fourth I had discovered 
since the chart of government was in- 
scribed, viz., that while the principle 
reads, ‘‘No taxation without representa- 
tion,” the women of the land are taxed, 
and nary a living soul of them is repre- 
sented. Furthermore, the second pillar 
of government is emblazoned with the 
motto that the just powers of govern- 
ments are derived from the consent of 
the governed, while all the while, bless 
you, Yankee women (and intelligent, 
pure women they are too) possess abso- 





lutely no voice in the government, not 
one iota of a privilege to consent or dis- 
sent. 

So, ye descendants of the inspired age 
that gave birth to revolution, listen to 
me; you must either change the princi- 
ples you stand on, or you must make 
facts conform to those principles. 

But what do you think? Folks 
wouldn’t listen to me, so I left them, nor 
is it the first time Common Sense has for- 
saken the earth for a space, and retired 
to its dark places.” 

The old man ceased speaking, and he 
did it so suddenly, I woke up. I had 
dreamed about the grotto, and was in bed 
in the inn of Adelsberg. The next day, 
when we actually did go to the cave, I 
thought all the while of the vision. 
And once for fun I spoke to a rock that 
looked like a human figure, and said, 
“Old man, Common Sense, when are 
you going back to the earth again?” 
And he seemed to me to get up cheer- 
fully and say: 

“I'll try to be at your liberty meet- 
ing, Miss, when you discuss woman suf- 
frage.” 

Saugerties, N. Y. 


> 





For The Woman’s Journal. 
FROM DIFFERENT STANDPOINTS. 


HELEN FOSTER’S TRIALS. 

‘This is the first time I have had a 
chance to go anywhere for five months,” 
said Helen Foster, as we joined her on our 
way from the exercises of Decoration 
Day. 

“Can you not attend church?” we 
asked in surprise. 

“I do not call that anywhere,” said 
Helen impatiently. ‘‘Now for a year I 
have been obliged to work ten hours every 
day, except four legal holidays when the 
store was closed. I cannot go anywhere 
evenings, either, for I have to be up so 
early in the morning. Ofcourse I can go 
to prayer-meetings, and lectures when | 
can be home by ten o’clock, but as for 
going to balls, or any place where I could 
have a good time, it is not to be thought 
of. I have always been accustomed to 
work, as I kept house for my father and 
did all of my own work, but I never 
dreamed that I should ever be obliged to 
work as I do now.” 

“Then you consider clerking harder 
than housekeeping ?”’ 

“It is plain to be seen that you never 
were aclerk. Women who are sheltered 
in a home, with a husband or father to 
support them, and with no care of the 
future, have little idea of the grinding 
toil and constant nervous strain of self- 
supporting women. We work long hours 
for a mere pittance, not knowing what 
moment we may lose our positions. When 
a woman is housekeeping, she can lie in 
bed just as long as she pleases, and if she 
does not feel well, she can let her work 
go. When she is clerking, she must rise 
every morning before seven o’clock, and 
be at the store by eight in all kinds of 








OOD’S 


Sarsaparilla is carefully 

prepared by experienced 

pharmacists from Sarsa- 

parilla, Dandelion, Man- 

drake, Dock, Pipssisewa, 

Juniper Berries, and other well known 
vegetable remedies, The Combination, Pro- 
portion and Process are Peculiar to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, giving it strength and curative 
power Peculiar to Itself, not pos 

sessed by other medicines. Hood’s 


arsaparilla 


Cures Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Sores, Boils, 

Pimples and all other affections caused by 

impure blood; Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick 

Headache, Indigestion, Debility, Catarrh, 

Rheumatism, Kidney and Liver Com- 
plaints. It is Not What 
we Say, but what Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla Does, that 
Tells the Story — Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


URES 


“ Hood’s Pillg are gentle, mild and effective 
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weather, and work ten long hours, 
whether she feels well or not.” 

“But,” said we, “‘women are usually 
obliged to rise early when they are house- 
keeping, in order to prepare breakfast. 
Nor is it always possible to let work go 
when there is baking to be done, or fruit 
to be canned, and washing and house- 
cleaning all hurrying one.” 

“Any man could get his own break- 
fast,” replied Helen. ‘My father always 
did, when I did not feel like getting up. 
As for baking, if one does not want to 
bake, she can send to the bakery. I can 
gee no use in putting up fruit when one 
can buy all kinds of canned fruit and 
jellies. Almost every one puts out her 
washing. Ialwaysdid. And, of course, 
I had nothing to do with house-cleaning. 
Now I receive only $25 a month. No 
girl can live and dress on that amount. 
Why, I used to spend as much when I was 
at home, and did not have to pay for board 
and washing. I have to pay $20 every 
month just for board and room. To be 
sure, I could find cheaper boarding places, 
bat I can not live like a Chinaman. Then 
my washing costs nearly a dollar a week. 
When father died, there was only a thou- 
sand dollars and the household goods left 
me. Iam using that money to piece out 
my salary. I do not know what I shall 
do when that is gone.” 

“Could you not board yourself more 
cheaply?” we suggest. 

‘*What time do I have to board myself, 
when I have to work in the store ten 
hours every day?” exclaimed Helen, al- 
most angrily. ‘‘Even if I had the time, 
I should be obliged to rent a suite of at 
least three rooms, and that would cost 
twelve dollars or more a month. No, 
there is no way that I can do, except to 
drudge my life out just as I am doing 
now, with no hope for the future. Oh! it 
does make me so angry to hear women 
talk about training girls to be self-support- 
ing! Little idea do they have of the trials 
of such a life.” 

Blanche Hayward clerks in the same 
store with Helen. Weremember that her 
health failed when she was at home keep- 
ing house for her father and grandmother. 
We think, “If clerking is so hard for 
robust Helen, what must it be for 
delicate Blanche?” Still, we suspect that 
Blanche’s work as housekeeper was very 
different from Helen’s, for we had heard 
that Blanche’s grandmother was a very 
peevish old lady, and her father not over 
considerate. But we are sure that Blanche 
did not have a thousand dollars to sup- 
plement her salary, as her father, just 
before he died, lost all his property by 
signing as security for a friend. We will 
call upon Blanche at once. 

BLANCHE HAYWARD’S BLESSINGS. 

“IT am very well, thank you,” said 
Blanche, in answer to our inquiries, as we 
stepped into her cozy little room that 
evening. ‘When I came here I was com- 
pletely worn out from doing heavy work, 
but my easy life for the past year has 
quite restored my health. No, I did not 
attend the exercises to-day. I go so much 
that I thought I would stay at home and 
work.” 

‘“‘When do you have the time to go?” 
we ask, 

“Why,” said Blanche, ‘I am only in 
the store ten hours a day; besides, I have 
all day Sunday to myself. I attend church 
and Sunday school every Sunday. You 
smile, but I actually felt, when I first 
came here, as if I was really dissipated to 
go ao much. Of course, at homeI could 
not go at all, for grandmother could not 
be left alone. Besides, we lived two 
miles from church, and after working 
hard all the week and being busy all Sun- 
day morning, I did not feel like walking 
80 far. At one time I was in the street 
just four times in two years, except as I 
ran into my nearest neighbor's on errands. 
Now, besides attending church every 
Sunday, I often go to prayer - meetings, 
and sometimes to lectures and concerts. 
I could not have believed once that I 
should ever have as easy a time as I am 
having now.” 

“Then you consider clerking easier than 
housekeeping ?” 

“It is plain that you never kept house, 
or you would not ask that. Women who 
have only themselves to support have 
little idea how women who keep house 
are obliged to work. Certainly I find it 
easier to clerk ten hours a day, with even- 
ings, Sundays and four or five legal holi- 
days to myself, than I did to do heavy 
work sixteen hours a day the whole year 
round.” 

“But do you not find it hard to rise 
early and go to the store in all kinds of 
weather?” 

“That is another funny question,” said 
Blanche, laughing, “to ask a farmer’s 
daughter if she does not find it hard to 
£0 out in all kinds of weather, here in the 
city where there is a walk all the way, 
or she can take a car if she wishes, when 
Bhe has always been accustomed to going 
for the cows in all kinds of weather, with 





the grass up to her knees. And Iam not 
obliged to rise early, either. I need not 
be at the store until eight o’clock. If I 
am lazy or do not feel well, I can lie in 
bed until half past six. Of course, I do 
not often do that; but it is very different 
from being obliged to rise at four o’clock 
anyway, as I had to do at home.” 

“But you board yourself, and that 
must be almost like housekeeping.” 

‘*No, indeed!” exclaimed Blanche. ‘It 
is not much like keeping house to do my 
own work. I make a study of living 
plainly and healthfully, and cook just 
what I want, and dispense with com- 
pound dishes. Pie, cake and pickles are 
not essential to one’s health, though at 
home I had to make them. Putting one 
room to rights is very different from 
straightening up half a dozen. I hire 
part of my washing done, and washing a 
dozen towels and handkerchiefs is differ- 
ent from doing a large washing. I do 
not have cows to milk, butter to churn, 
fruit to pick or can. As for house-clean- 
ing, I cleaned my house to-day. I took 
up my carpet and beat it; but, as the 
landlord attends to whitewashing and 
papering, I did not have that to do, as I 
always did at home.” 

‘You do not mean that you did such 
work as putting down carpets, whitewash- 
ing and hanging paper alone when you 
were at home?” said we, with a glance at 
Blanche’s small hands. 

‘*Why, of course,” said Blanche, with a 
look of surprise. ‘‘There was no one 
else to do it. I always had one or more 
invalids to care for. Then, beside the 
housework, there was the sewing to be 
worked in somewhere. I always felt at 
night as if there was so much more that 
I ought to have done, and wondered how 
I could manage to crowd a little more 
into the next day. To be sure, I am busy 
all the time now, but unless I go out in 
the evening, I spend at least an hour in 
reading and writing. I go to sleep feel- 
ing that my day’s work is done, and wake 
fresh to begin a new day. Situated as I 
am now, with a salary of twenty-five dol- 
lars a month, in a place where there is a 
chance to advance, I have none of the 
nervous strain that I did when I was 
working beyond my strength, with noth- 
ing of my own, not knowing what would 
become of me.” 

‘*But,” say we, “how could you worry 
when you were at home? Your father 
had a good farm, and you were an only 
child. Now you are liable to lose your 
place at any time. If you should be sick, 
you have not a home, as you had then.” 

‘If a woman is ‘supported’ when she 
works sixteen hours a day, how could she 
endure being such a burden as she would 
be if sick?” asked Blanche. ‘It is not 
usually the clerks that are faithful who 
lose their places. If the store should be 
closed, I could find something else to do. 
You remember the old adage ‘A bird in 
the hand is worth two or three in the bush.’ 
If I was an only child, I did not receive my 
father’s property.’’ 

But can you live on your salary?” 

**Oh, no!” said Blanche, misunderstand- 
ing. ‘‘As I told you, I receive twenty- 
five dollars a month. I pay four dollars 
a month for my room. I furnish it my- 
self. That old-fashioned bureau was my 
mother’s. I packed it with bed-clothes and 
other things, and brought it with me. 
My carpet was our parlor carpet at home. 
I made it two years before father died. 
Sewing and coloring carpet rags is an- 
other of the things that I do not do now. 
My cupboard is the box that my bureau 
was packed in. One of the gentlemen in 
the house sawed off the boards for the 
shelves, and I put them in myself, and 
covered it with calico. You know I do 
not need many dishes now. All that I 
had to buy was my stove, cot, table and 
two chairs and a few little things. I 
bought them at a second-hand store, and 
furnishing cost me fifteen dollars. My 
food and fuel cost me about a dollar and 
a half a week. As I said, I wash small 
articles myself, and washing does not 
cost me more than twenty-five cents a 
week. I seldom take a car, as I am only 
three-quarters of a mile from the store. 
My whole necessary expenses, aside from 
clothing, are less than twelve dollars a 
month. Of course, I cannot spend the 
remaining thirteen just for clothing and 
luxuries. Perhaps some people could, 
but not a country girl like myself, who 
at home, by actual count, rarely had 
over ten dollars a year expended upon 
her. I was obliged to borrow twenty- 
five dollars when I came here. I had 
that to pay, and have been obliged to 
buy more clothing than I shall another 
year, but I have saved enough to buy two 
lots in Wilmott’s addition, at thirty dol- 
larseach. They are sure to be valuable 
in a few years, and I feel as if I was rich 
already.” 

**You certainly do not seem to consider 
self support a very grievous burden.” 

‘‘No, indeed!’ replied Blanche. ‘“‘It 
does make me 80 disgusted to hear of the 


hard lives of self-supporting women! 
Little do those who talk that way know 
about the way in which women who 
keep house are obliged to work.” 

“Ah!” though we. ‘ ‘Circumstances 
alter cases ;’ but it will never be possible 
for all women to find their happiness In 
the same sphere.” For Blanche Haywood 
is a real woman. 

GRACE MANCHESTER. 
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A PET CANARY. 
A Fable fer To-day. 








Once upon a time, there was a happy 
little canary. It chirped, twittered and 
sang in its cage, and every one said 
what a joyous little creature it was. 
Sometimes it looked at the birds flying 
among the trees, and thought it would 
be nice to be free and go where it pleased. 

But on the whole it liked its cage, which 
was a good thing, as it could not get out. 

Its mistress said it could never take 
care of itself. It would freeze, or a cat 
would catch it, or it would eat something 
it ought not. If it met with no harm, it 
would get to be a wild bird, and lose all 
its charms. She loved it just as it was, 
and wanted it to stay so. It had a nice 
cage, and plenty to eat and drink. What 
more could it want? The place for a 
canary was at home; and she carefully 
fastened the hasp on the cage. 

Sometimes the canary wanted to take a 
fly around the yard, and got cross and 
would not sing, but generally it thought 
its mistress was right. Perhaps some- 
thing would happen to it. Anyway, it 
was improper for a canary to wish to get 
out of its sphere. No good, modest bird 
would be discontented. 

So all went along quite happily, till the 
mistress was called away, and left it to 
the care of a friend, who forgot it. 

There was no food nor water in the 
cage now, and, though there was plenty 
in sight, the poor little bird beat and flut- 
tered against the bars in vain. The hasp 
was strong. 

When its mistress came home, it was 
lying stark and stiff in the bottom of the 
cage, and all her tears could not bring it 
to life. 

Moral: It is very well to be petted and 
cared for, but it is better to be able to take 
care of one’s self. 

ELLEN BERTHA BRADLEY. 

Castleton Corners, Staten Isl., N. Y. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. J. H. Burrows edits an equal suf- 
frage column in the Missouri Expositor, 
published at Cainsville, Mo. The column 
is headed ‘*Equal rights and equal privi- 
leges for women,” and bears the motto, 
‘Know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” 


Mrs. Ida M. Madole, of Kingman, Kan., 
is the author of a leaflet containing ten 
spirited suffrage songs, which are being 
used effectively in the campaign. They 
may be ordered either from the author, 
or from Mrs. Ella Kinsey, of Kingman, 
Kan., at five cents per dozen, or thirty- 
five cents per hundred. 


Ellery M. Brayton, a member of the 
National Republican Convention, and a 
political leader among the republicans of 
Columbia, S. C., not long ago published a 
strong appeal to them to register. Its 
closing sentence is instructive to women. 
Mr. Brayton ends his appeal thus: 

A man who is not registered is not a 
voter, having no more voice in the affairs 
of the State than a woman, a felon or a 
lunatic, and is a political outcast. 

H. W. Allen is a man who lives in 
Rockford, Ill. He travels for a wholesale 
grocery house. He has a wife and a 
baby. The other day he threw his shoul- 
der out of joint. He hada trip mapped 
out that it was necessary should be made. 
His wife told him that if he would mind 
the baby she would make the trip for him. 
He laughed her to scorn, but she was in 
earnest, and she took his sample case and 
went the rounds. The result was that, 
while he made a rather poor fist of taking 
care of the baby, she got ten pages more 
orders than he ever secured in one day in 
all the years he has been on the road. The 
firm has written to Mr. Allen, suggesting 
that he trade jobs with his wife perma- 
nently.—New England Grocer. 


The late Elizabeth Peabody had not 
only a heart of inexhaustible kindness, 
but a wonderful memory and an immense 
fund of knowlege on all sorts of subjects. 
Her friend, Mr. Thomas Cushing, relates 
a striking instance of her rare charm in 
conversation, as illustrated during a 
visit she made at his home. Mr. Cushing 
says: ‘“‘Having lingered at my rather 
early breakfast table as long as my en- 
gagements would allow, and left unwil- 
lingly, when I returned for my midday 
meal I found the circle at the table still 
unbroken, and as deeply interested as 
ever in Miss Peabody’s conversation. 





Had not the necessity existed of re-setting 
the table, perhaps they would have re- 
mained there till the evening meal.” 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are fo 
sale at cost at this office. 
Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 
Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 
No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 
Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 
Address onty Leaflet Department, 
Woman's JouRnat Orrice, 
Boston, Mass. 





— — 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 
Ballot for the Home, by Franees E. Willard. 
A Plea for Univers 
aD wy ersal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
a Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
The Bibl A 
sane le for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Bow ea for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
ae Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 


Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


The Elective Franchise, py teading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by He 
Ward Beecher. _ _ 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alics Stone Blackwell. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Lo: 

Mrs. Livermore on Kauai Rights. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Su Essential toa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Philli 

Equal Rights for Women, by George W liam 


Curtis. 
The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Btone Blackwell, 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Su 
The Star in the West, by Vir, nia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
aa William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Ss. 
esus ones 2* Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah 
Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Questiuo, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also for sale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 
Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 


— — 








A GOOD ) APPETITE 


Always accompanies es good health, and an 
absence of appetite is an indication of 
something wrong. The universal testi- 
—* given by those who have used 
’s Sarsaparilla, as to its merits in 
pe A the appetite, and as a purifier of 
the blood, constitutes the strongest rec- 
ommendation that can be urged for any 
medicine. 

Hoop’s PILxs cure all liver ills, billous- 
a jaundice, indigestion, sick headache. 








Riding, 


or in any occupa- 
tion incidental toa 
woman's life, from 
childhood to moth- 
erhood, comfort, 
grace and health 
are secured by 
using the 
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Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 








mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for hose sup- 
porters, Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes. Various . 
—— short or medium, J 

For sale by all Leading Retailers. / 
Marshall Field & Co.Chicago, { 

Western Wholesale Depot. 
Send for illustrated circular to 


FERRIS BROS., 


Manufacturers, 




















MEDICAL REGISTER. 
FOR sow yt A ee 
Physicians and Surgeons 
BOTH on ee 
wee = - x 
———— — 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
For Men and Women, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Session Commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 18604. 
For particulars address, 
Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Seo’y, 
74 Boylston ft., Boston, Mass. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
doth Annual Session opens t. 26, "94. A four yeare’ 
—— offers su trot, Gufusr, Lavorator a 
Feel See ti —— 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 
rorinter Sgesion ened October Ist; May, 1204. 


grad 
— and full Clin Clinical I Studen 
to Clinics in almost all the 
—8B— of New York. For sith Hosptial 


and information apply to 
Tht ast eth ee Now York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P.M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a 22* diseases of 


The d 
v thorough Medical ale eclectic i pe her Retreat tor “the a 
. is 





closed, the time be! ven hotly 20 of city 
he Doctor’s free for poor is still 
continued at her office s from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free navn | — evenings at 7, to girls 


lectures 
from 15 to 20 years of age 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 











— — 
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NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINGB. 
Commencing May 27, 1894. 
Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM 3 


Leave 
TION and the ae, 9.00 A. M., 
and 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 





Albany, 
= 
or Usion ARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9. 
100A Me "1-50, 2.00, 8.08, 4.00, 5.00, 5. 
bis ois ibis invite —— tb, 38 


For stations. 2 ‘the WATERTOWS Branca, 8.50, 10.00 
ao etna Soy Deng Meee pty e 
© CAMB 8.50, 9. “qr t yy 12.45, 1. 

2h, 4.00, 5.00, —— —8 88 oF. ik. * 

9.00, 9 
1. 110,130, 8 50, 2.00, 3.05, *3 —3323 400, *4 32 7.90, 452 9.45 
For Conconp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.80 P. M. 
For Aver Junction and Fitcusure, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 
2.00, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 
For MaRLaorovas, 9.00 A. M.; 7.80 P. M. 

Local po. tabses = be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office meowey Boston, where 
through tickets to siipe points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 





—FOoR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The New England Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express. via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ft 7.05 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M 





*Daily, poctnding Genders, tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. pot 





341 Broadway, N. Y. 
Brauch Office: 537 ‘Warket St. Sen — 








foot come Street, Boston 
. BABCOCK, Gen. Pase’r Agent 
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KANSAS NOTES. 


The Woman Suffrage Campaign Com- 
mittee for Kansas has opened headquar- 
ters in Room 23, Columbian Building, To- 
peka, to be open from now until election. 
Here the details of the suffrage work 
in Kansas are planned, and the routes 
for the speakers made out. Members of 
the local suffrage association take turns 
in keeping open house at the rooms. 

A committee consisting of Dr. Eva 
Harding and Mrs. Case visited the Teach- 
ers’ Institute at Topeka last week in the 
interest of equal suffrage. Mrs. Case 
presented the subject to the teachers, af- 
ter which the following resolution was 
adopted : 

Whereas, Under the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States, ‘‘All 

rsons born or naturalized within the 

nited States, and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the State wherein 
hey reside,” and “No State shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of such citi- 
zens ;” therefore, be it 

Resvlved, That we declare ourselves 
unequivocally in favor of the adoption of 
the pending constitutional amendment, 

ranting equal suffrage to women, and 
— pledge ourselves to vote and work 
to that end. 

The Kansas Prohibitionists have de- 
clared for equal suffrage. 

Miss E. U. Yates writes from Kansas, 
where she has been taking part in the 
campaign for the equal suffrage amend 
ment, ‘‘The meetings are large and very 
enthusiastic.” 

Mrs. S. A. Thurston, president of the 
Topeka Republican Association, gave a 
forcible talk on suffrage work at the W. 
C. T. U. Conference at the Ottawa Chau- 
tauqua Assembly. As reported by the 
Topeka Capital, Mrs. Thurston thinks 
that the women of Kansas have been too 
busy convincing the women that they 
want to vote, and forgetting the men, 
and that it is necessary to urge the local 
politicians to talk suffrage when they are 
doing campaign work. ‘‘No one party,” 
she said, ‘thas enough votes to carry our 
amendment. 
woman to work for the success of her 
own party, and to put ina word for the 
amendment between times.” 


OSBORNE COUNTY MASS MEETING. 


Whittier, the poet of human freedom, 

said to the weary in all good works: 
Ours is the seed-time; God alone 
Beholds the end of what is sown. 
Beyond our vision, weak and dim, 
The harvest-time is h'd with him. 

So, in our suffrage convention just 
closed, the seeds of Truth, Justice and 
Equality have been sown. God grant that 
the reaping may come not later than next 
November ! 

The convention opened Monday even- 
ing, at the Osborne Opera House. Mr. 
J. A. Morton, mayor of Osborne, extend- 
ed the welcome. He said he had beena 
believer for twenty years, so his was a 
real welcome. Mrs. Carrie Chapman- 
Catt responded, and gave the address of 
the evening. Kansas women are grateful 
to the campaign committee for securing 
such a “refuge in a time of storm” as 
Mrs. Chapman-Catt. Her prepossessing 
appearance, her graciousness, her logic, 
her argument, her perfect womanliness 
won the respect and admiration of even 
the most bitter opponents. 

Looking into her fair, intelligent face, 
and listening to her clear, fine voice, one 
could not help realizing what a strong ad- 
vocate her personality is. She is a living 
refutation of the charge that the pro- 
gressive woman is ‘“‘masculine,” ‘‘vio- 
lent,” “‘unwomanly,” etc. 

Tuesday was picnic day, and Goodlad’s 
grove rustled and whispered a gracious 
welcome. The suffrage colors soon 
gleamed among the trees. Numerous 
well-known sayings, printed on yellow 
cloth, presented some phase of the sub- 
ject to the passer. The new two-star flag, 
with two more stars just appearing, occu- 
pied a conspicuous place. Dinner was 
the first thing on the programme. 
Friends exchanged good wishes, compli- 
ments and eatables, with equal profuse- 
ness. The hour passed pleasantly. A 
large audience, largely voters, early filled 
the tabernacle, while many stood outside. 
Mrs. Therese Jenkins gave her fine lec- 
ture on ‘‘Woman Suffrage in Wyoming.” 
As she pictured the improved laws, the 
excellent school system, the better moral 
conditions, and the general prosperity of 
her State, her audience plainly said, by 
the almost breathless attention, the 
exultant smile and generous applause, 
“We shall copy this picture in our 
own State.” If the amendment fails 
this fall, and Mrs. Jenkins remains in this 
State long, we shall have a ‘‘strike of a 
sex” in real life,’ and the Kansas women 
will follow Mrs. Jenkins to her “happy 
hunting ground” of equality. Mrs. Jen- 
kins makes votes by her practical discus- 
sion. 

Mrs. Mary E. Haines gave a short talk 
on home work. She won all by her gra- 


} 
cious manner. 





It is the duty of every |" 





She conducted an in- 
structive Bible reading at the M. E. 
Church Sunday afternoon. Many ex- 


| pressed thanks for the help she gave them 


in understanding the meaning of certain 
texts much quoted by the opposition. 

Tuesday evening a reception in honor 
of Mrs. Jenkins and Mrs. Haines was 
held at the pleasant home of Mrs. W. W. 
Parsons. Many friends came to enjoy 
their company ‘yet a little longer.” The 
ladies were as smiling and talkative, as 
gracious and entertaining, as though they 
had never left the old fashioned woman’s 
sphere. 

Surely the seed sown during this con- 
vention must flourish as the bay tree, and 
bring forth fruit abundantly. 

Katie R. CHAPIN. 


NEWTON POLITICAL CLUB. 

Some time ago the Suffrage Club of 
Newton reorganized under a new name, 
as The Woman’s Political Club.” It is 
strictly non-partisan. We meet every al- 
ternate Tuesday. Our officers are: 

President—Mrs. 8. R. Peters. 

Vice-President—Mrs. E. M. Hauser. 

Secretary—Mrs. Lilla B. Godfrey. 

Treasurer—Mrs. 8. Bretch. 

Different committees were appointed, 
and have undertaken their duties with 
zeal. We have taken up a tourse of 
study in ‘‘Civil Government.” Lawyers 
and prominent men of our town give us 
interesting lectures. At our next regular 
meeting. Judge Spooner will lecture on 
‘*Legal Rights of Women.” 

(Mrs.) FLORENCE A. JONES, Cor. Sec. 


COWLEY COUNTY AWAKE. 

When the Populista held their county 
delegate convention, two women were 
delegates, one a proxy, and two alternates. 
This was quite an innovation, nothing of 
the kind having occurred in the previous 
history of the county. Two of the five 
members of the committee on resolutions 
were women. The following resolution, 
submitted by the Suffrage Association, 
was adopted without a murmur of dis- 
sent: 

While disclaiming any intention to 
make a party issue of woman suffrage, 
we desire to put ourselves again on 
record as favoring the proposition to ex- 
tend to the women of Kansas full political 
equality with ourselves. 

It was an unfortunate oversight that 
we had ndt a supply of yellow badges, as 
they were in great demand. 

The Winfield Suffrage Amendment Club 
numbers between 300 and 400 members. 
Arkansas City has a flourishing club, and 
there are several more in the county. It 
is the intention to organize at every avail- 
able point. There was one school dis- 
trict canvassed in which every person over 
twenty-one years of age signed the enrol- 
ment book, excepting one man and two 
women. Next week the suffragists will 
hold a two days’ convention at Island 
Park (Winfield). During that time the 
workers of the county will hold a confer- 
ence of delegates from each voting pre- 
cinct, to form a county organization, and 
to devise ways by which the work may 
be carried on more effectively. We ex- 
pect Cowley to carry for the amendment, 
but it is well to be always on the alert, 
no matter how favorable everything may 
appear. M. F. SMITH. 


— — — 
EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 


BY THE REV. C. BRADFORD. 


On November 7th, 1893, by popular 
vote, the right of suffrage was conferred 
upon the women of Colorado. The first 
test of the use of this new privilege was 
made in the municipal elections, lately 
held throughout the State. Of course 
there has not been time for a thorough 
test of what woman’s ballot can do or not 
do; but the results thus far are sufficient 
both to fulfil and to falsify some predic- 
tions that have been made by its advo- 
cates and antagonists. 

Its opponents, for instance, have often 
said that the right of suffrage should not 
be conferred upon woman because she did 
not want to vote. This statement has 
been refuted in Colorado. The same state- 
ment was made in the Legislature during 
the discussion of the proposition to sub- 
mit the question of equal suffrage to a 
vote of the people. One of the members, 
in a speech, said he did not believe the 
women of Colorado wanted to vote; if he 
thought they did he would vote to submit 
the amendment. Another member called 
his attention to the presence of about 
two hundred women, who were listening 
to the debate, and asked him if he would 
leave it to a rising vote of those women 
present as to whether they wanted to 
vote or not, and the speaker unwittingly 
consented. The entire number at once 
arose, and that, of course, stopped the 
speaker, and left him under obligation to 
vote for submitting the necessary amend- 
ment. It might have been said at that 
time, perhaps was, that of course those 
present would naturally be the ones who 
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use the “Royal.” 


It will make the 


food lighter, sweeter, of finer flavor, 


more digestible and 
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“We recommend the Royal 
Baking Powder as superior to 
all others.” —Uxzted Cooks 
and Pastry Cooks’ Assoct- 
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wanted to vote, and their action could 
prove nothing for the great mass of 
women throughout the State. 

But as a matter of recent record, 
whether the women of Colorado wanted 
to vote or not, large numbers of them did 
vote in the elections just held. How much 
the novelty of the thing had to do with it 
all, of course, can be determined only by 
the test of time. But in most of the cities 
and towns the number of female voters 
was proportionately as large as that of 
the men who voted, and in more than one 
place it is reported that the votes east by 
women actually outnumbered those cast 
by men. In Greeley, for instance, out of 
a total of 1,037 votes, 593 were cast by 
women. In Highlands, a suburb of Den- 
ver, almost half of the total vote was cast 
by the women. Last year the total vote 
of that place was 1,279; this year it was 
increased to 2,280. From scores of places 
came the report, ‘‘A heavy woman vote 
was polled.”” The returns were such as 
to lead one of the Denver dailies to say, 
on the day after election: ‘The women 
will vote. The elections in Colorado set- 
tled that question.” 


Granting that the novelty of the privi- 
lege prompted many to vote this first 
time who will never care to vote again, it 
must be acknowledged that most of the 





women have begun as if they intended to 
make it a permanent business. Ever since 
the right to vote was conferred upon them, | 
they have been trying to make themselves | 
worthy of the ballot. In Aspen, and I | 
doubt not in many other towns, they | 
have had all winter a woman’s political | 
club, in which they have made a careful | 
and systematic study of political and ' 
social questions. They also adopted the | 
motto that the right to vote meant the 
duty to vote; hence they had committees 
to see that all the women in the town 
were registered before election who could 
be induced to do so. They disseminated 
information about the ballot laws of the 
State, and all important details in pre- 
paring and depositing a ballot. Asa 
result, one of the election judges testifies 
that there were fewer errors in the 
ballots cast by the women this year than 
in those cast by the men a year ago, 
when the Australian ballot was first used 
in the State. In the town of Harman it 
is reported that several ballots had to be 
thrown out on account of errors, but 
among those cast by the women, one- 
third of the whole, not one was spoiled. 
Another objection frequently made 





against female suffrage is that it would 
not change results; every woman would 
vote as her husband voted, which would 


double the total without changing the | 


result. This objection has not held in 
Colorado. The women have taken hold 
of public matters as perfectly independent 
citizens, and all parties and candidates 
have had to figure upon their vote as an 
uncertain factor. In Aspen the women 
went to the caucuses and primaries with 
the warning that should any man be put 
up for office who was immoral or impure 
he would not get the vote of a respectable 
woman in town. The party managers 
seemed to believe the women meant what 
they said, and as a result both parties 
that put out tickets nominated candidates 
of such good character, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, as to make it almost immaterial 
which party carried the election. Each 
party, however, did happen to nominate 
one candidate who was unacceptable to 
the female contingent of the voting popu- 
lation, and also to some of the male 
voters. One of these, too, was a woman 
candidate. She was the wife of the presi- 
dent of the ‘‘Freethinkers’ Club” of the 
town, and was accused of being of the 
same belief as her husband. She was 
nominated by the People’s party for city 





treasurer, and some of the members of the 


church whose politics outweighed their 
religion supported her; but enough of the 
women interested themselves in the case 
to secure her defeat by a majority of 150 
for her opponent. On the Citizens’ ticket 
a man of a certain foreign nationality was 
nominated for the sake of carrying the 
votes of his fellow-foreigners. It soon 
developed that this man had kept a dance 
hall and saloon in a neighboring city, and 
that was sufficient to set the women 
working for his defeat, which was secured 
by a majority of 250 for his opponent. 
And this was in face of the fact that his 
opponent was personally very uncongenial 
and unpopular, though of upright morals. 
From many other towns come reports of 
similar import, that the woman vote car- 
ried the day. This is the report from 
Rocky Ford and afew other places where 
an anti-license ticket was elected. Besides 
constituting an independent vote in them- 
selves, the women seem to have a peculiar 
power for winning the votes of men to 
whatever cause enlists their interest. On 
this the Denver Times spoke as follows: 

The women have this advantage over 
the men, that flowers and smiles are not 
bribes in the eyes of the law. Nobody 
can tell how many votes went as the 
ladies of Highlands dictated at the spring 
election yesterday. 

The charge sometimes made that women 
want the franchise only that they may get 
into office has not been sustained in these 
Colorado elections. This is doubtless 
true of some women, but their sisters did 
not seem disposed to gratify their desire 
in this election. The women were recog- 
nized in several places by being placed on 
the tickets and appointed as election 
clerks and judges; but while a large 


| female vote is claimed in so many places, 


only a few of that sex have been elected 
to office. One was elected in Highlands, 
one in Greeley, and another in La Veta. 
In Red Cliff a woman was defeated for 
mayor by only eleven votes, and it was 
claimed that most of the large female 
vote of the town was against the innova- 
tion of a female mayor. There seemed to 
be a general agreement among the women 
that they were not yet fitted to hold office 
any more than any young man is who is 
just ready to cast his first vote. 

It has often been objected that women 
could not vote because so frequently the 
polling places are located where no pure 
woman dare venture. This has been met 
by the claim that the presence of women 
at the polls would put a check upon the 
indecency and immorality about some 
polling places. The writer made some 
observations along this line in a mining 
town where there is a rough class of men 
who vote. I visited each of the nine poll- 
ing places of the town. In three of these 
women were clerks, and in and about 
every one the most perfect order pre- 
vailed. In only one was the tobacco 
smoke disagreeable enough to be notice- 
able, and this the women will prevent 
next time.—N. Y. Independent. 








All run down” from weakening effects 
of warm weather, you need a good tonic 
and blood purifier like Hood’s Sarsapar- 
illa. Try it. 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made 
into the Sprinc Styves can do so by 
bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 
TRAL BLEACHERY,’ 478 Wash- 
ington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place. (One short flight.) 














Morphine Habit Cured in lu 
OPIUM to2 gers, eh? aed till cured. | 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Danio 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


I WANT A LADY for a partner. 





Mu 

from $3,000 to $5,000. Will guarantee t, have 
vince you that you can make twenty per cent. 
on your investment, and absolutely control your 
own money. Ido not want your money, only your 
assistance and honest co-operation in a colony en 
terprise. My reason is that I have lost faith in m , 
fellowmen. Can give you all the references 3 
want. Address Box 34, Harold P. 0. a 
Angeles Co., Cal. ’ 


TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine old 
homestead completely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 
office of THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St, 











The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park gt 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,smal! parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use o camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 


BOSTO 
COUCH 

















An Elegant Couch. 





HIGHEST 
SCaVAYT 














A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 








KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wasb, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, December 27, 1890. 

The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass. 

Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, 80 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excel.snt article in every way. 
SueParD, NorwE Lu & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 


INSI T on having ‘Knitted Table Padding.” 

At all the leading dry goods houses. 

Write us for samples and catalogae- 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass 





— — —— 








AILTOUS WITH’ 





JOO & WE WILL SEND PRE 
Bone FULL NICKLED 
INCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.o————"_» 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.DavenPortlows 


— — 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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